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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


The Twenty-Third Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
A Proven Way Out of Imperialism and War. The Lenin-Stalin Path 
Versus Social-Democratism. Then and Now. Will the Masses Grasp the 
Opportunity? The C.I.O. and A. F. of L. Assembled in Conventions. 
The Tasks Facing Them. For Labor’s Unity and Independence Against 
the Imperialists and Reformists. Preparing to Resist More Unitedly 
the War-Making Offensive and Splitting Maneuvers of Social- 
Democratic Leaders. Approaching New Phase in Struggle for Pro- 
tection of People’s Standards and Rights. Brookings Institution 
Presents Program of Big Business Offensive Upon Masses. War 
Economy, Profiteering and Unemployment. Bethlehem Steel 
Versus the People. The Tri-Partite Pact and American Impe- 
rialism. New Tasks and Forms of Struggle for Peace. 





— Soviet Republic will be 
twenty-three years old this 
month. On this occasion the toiling 
masses of all countries and conti- 
nents, not only the happy peoples 
of the socialist state, will be cele- 
brating the greatest and most far- 
reaching event in human history. 
They will celebrate the victory of 
socialism on one-sixth of the earth, 
the triumph of the Lenin-Stalin 
road to freedom from capitalist 
slavery and imperialist war, the 
growing might of the Soviet Union 
and its leadership to peace and 
happiness for the toiling masses and 
oppressed nations everywhere. 

In anguish and in suffering the 
masses of the remaining five-sixths 
of the earth, those already in the 
midst of the imperialist slaughter 


and those that are now being 
driven into it, are asking the ques- 
tion: what is the way out? How can 
an end be made, once and for all, 
of this insane system which keeps 
the masses in bondage and poverty, 
brings upon them repeatedly devas- 
tating economic crises, and which, 
in the course of the last twenty- 
five years, has produced two wars 
of world dimensions? How can a 
just and durable peace be achieved? 
Not the kind of oppressive and war- 
producing “peace” established by 
the victorious imperialists in Ver- 
sailles at the end of the first world 
imperialist war, but a just and last- 
ing peace which should make the 
recurrence of war impossible and 
which should open the way to se- 
curity, prosperity and happiness for 
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‘the masses, to genuine brotherly 
collaboration between nations and 
peoples? How can that be achieved? 

Twenty-three years ago the peo- 
ples of old Russia, headed by the 
working class and led by the party 
of Lenin and Stalin, gave the an- 
swer to these questions. In the great 
October Socialist Revolution, whose 
twenty-third anniversary we are 
now celebrating, they struck at the 
root of the evil. They abolished the 
rule of the imperialists, capitalists 
and land-holding aristocracy and 
established their own rule, the rule 
of the people, the rule of the 
working class allied with the rest 
of the common people. This was the 
meaning of the Soviet system. With 
the power of government in their 
hands, they took the wealth of the 
nation out of the grip of a clique 
of exploiters and war-makers and 
returned it to its true owners—the 
nation—thus laying the basis for 
the building of a socialist society. 
For the first time in human history 
they made democracy mean free- 
dom and liberty for the people and 
not for their exploiters, thus en- 
abling themselves to combat and 
defeat all the internal counter- 
revolutionary conspiracies of the 
capitalists and imperialists, resist- 
ing successfully and finally defeat- 
ing all foreign imperialist interven- 
tions. In doing so, they took their 
country out of the system of world 
imperialism, freed it of the contra- 
dictions, crises and wars inherent 
in and resulting from the capitalist 
system and capitalist rule, and es- 
tablished the basis of a new world 
system—the sysfem of socialism, 
freedom and peace. 
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It was the only way out of th 
first world imperialist war, the way 
of Lenin and Stalin, the way of aj 
peoples and nations. It is also the 
only way for the masses out of the 
second imperialist war which js 
rapidly becoming a world war. Can 
there still be any doubt about it? 

One can still remember the siren 
songs of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and its Social-Democratic flunkeys 
during the first world imperialist 
war and the years of revolutionary 
upheaval immediately following it, 
roughly between 1914 and 1923. 
Every country was supposed to have 
been fighting for its national inde. & 
pendence and against the aggres-. 
sions of a foreign oppressor. Each 
of the imperialist camps was seek- 
ing victory for no other purpose but 
the establishment of permanent 
peace, a “new” world order, democ- 
racy, freedom and a better life for 
the people. Hadn’t we in the United 
States been making war “to end 
war” and “to make the world safe 
for democracy”? 

Those following the teachings of 
Lenin and Stalin had been war- 
ing the masses against the deceitful 
promises of the imperialist bour- 
geoisie and the Social-Democratic § 
leaders. They sought to educate and 
organize the masses, headed by the 
working class, to take the Bolshevik 
way, the way of striking at the root 
of the evil, at the very source of 
war and oppression and insecurity, 
this being the rule of the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie. They called upon 
the peoples to abolish that rule and 
institute their own, to take advan- 
tage for this purpose of the pro 
found crisis of the capitalist system 
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resulting from the war to liberate 
themselves from imperialism and 
all its works, making sure that 
there will be no more wars and 
oppression and crises and poverty. 
Yes, to take advantage of the dif- 
ficulties of the imperialist war- 
makers and the crisis of their sys- 
tem to achieve the liberation of the 
peoples and the establishment of a 
just and truly permanent peace. 
Here stepped in the leaders of 
Social-Democracy to do for the im- 
perialist war-makers what they 
themselves could not do. The lead- 
ers of Social-Democracy, having 
become part of the imperialist war 
machine in their respective coun- 
tries, were preaching a different 
way out, an “easier” and “better” 
one. They said: Let’s first win the 
war and make all necessary sacri- 


fices for it. This will make labor 
more important and stronger in the 
nation. It may even put the govern- 
ment in labor’s hands; and the more 
we sacrifice for victory in the war 
the better are the chances for labor 


becoming the government in a 
peaceful, easy and non-revolution- 
ary way. Then—then having won 
the war, we shall begin to introduce 
socialism, democratic socialism, 
without struggle and without sacri- 
fice. In fact, they said, even during 
the very war, to the extent that the 
bourgeoisie gives labor representa- 
tion in the government, we shall al- 
ready begin introducing certain ele- 
ments of socialism. For example: 
conscription of wealth, nationaliza- 
tion of certain industries, etc., etc. 
And, they added, the bourgeoisie 
itself will have to come along with 
these socialization measures because 
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these are indispensable for winning 
the war, and the bourgeoisie cer- 
tainly wants to win the war. Now, 
they concluded, if we go along that 
far, there will be no return to the 
old order. A new order will come, 
one of democracy and socialism, in 
an easy, cheap and peaceful way, 
the way of Social-Democratism. 

At this point the reader may find 
himself wondering whether the 
foregoing summarizes the preach- 
ments of Social-Democratism dur- 
ing the present war or dur- 
ing the first world imperialist war. 
Both are so similar. So we hasten 
to repeat that we are still talking 
about the first world imperialist 
war and that the foregoing repre- 
sents the essence of the position of 
Social-Democratism at that time, 
notably of the leadership of the So- 
cial-Democratic Party of Germany 
and of the Labor Party of England. 

What happened? In Russia, the 
majority of the working class had 
rejected these preachments of So- 
cial-Democratism. It accepted the 
teachings of Lenin and Stalin and 
the leadership of the Bolshevik 
Party. Following that leadership 
and rallying around itself the over- 
whelming majority of the toiling 
people of city and farm, the work- 
ing class of Russia put an end to 
Social-Democratism in the labor 
movement. It made a fight for 
power and won it, defeating inter- 
nal counter-revolution and foreign 
intervention. It restored the econo- 
my of the country on a socialist 
basis. Living in the midst of hostile 
capitalist states, which have been 
plotting continually against the 
security of the Soviet Republic, the 
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working class of the new socialist 
state succeeded nevertheless in 
carrying through triumphantly two 
of the greatest and most difficult 
tasks of socialist construction—so- 
cialist industrialization and the col- 
lectivization of agriculture. It has 
built up a socialist system and a 
true people’s democracy, free of ex- 
ploiters, crises, unemployment, in- 
security. It has created a mighty 
bulwark of peace, progress and so- 
cialism for the entire world. It 
achieved all these glorious results, 
and is moving steadfastly to fur- 
ther achievements, because it fol- 
lows the way of Lenin and Stalin. 

In the other countries, the ma- 
jority of the working class, far from 
putting an end to Social-Democra- 
tism in the labor movement, actual- 
ly believed and accepted the deceit- 
ful preachments of the leaders of 
Social-Democracy. And what was 
the result? Just consider the course 
of affairs in the capitalist countries 
since 1917. Just contemplate the 
agonies and sufferings of the masses 
of the peoples in such advanced 
capitalist countries as England, 
Germany, France and the United 
States for the last twenty-three 
years, the pride of capitalist “civil- 
ization,” and then add to it the 
hellish existence of the masses in 
the so-called backward countries, in 
the colonies and dependencies. And 
to complete the picture, take in the 
present war and all that it has al- 
ready meant for the masses. And as 
we do so, we shall get the results 
and achievements of the Social- 
Democratic way out of the first 
world imperialist war. We shall 
gain some idea of the terrific price 
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the masses have paid and are pay. 
ing for the trust placed by the ma. 
jority of the workers in the capital. 
ist countries in the promises of the 
leaders of Social-Democracy, for 
their failure to take the Bolshevik 
way out of the first world imperial. 
ist war, for the failure to take ad- 
vantage of the crisis of capitalism ty 
achieve their liberation. 

The opportunity present in the 
world situation of 1917-23 for the 
abolition of imperialis€ rule in most 
capitalist countries, not alone in 
Russia, was missed by the working 
class of those countries. It was 
missed because the majority of the 
workers believed the fraudulent: 
preachments of Social-Democratism, 
Now, as a result of the present war, 
a crisis of the capitalist system is 
maturing, of even greater depth and 
acuteness. Once more the working 
class is confronted with the ques- 
tion: what is the way out? And once 
more the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and the Social-Democratic leaders 
are seeking to deflect the masses, 
by false promises as well as by 
force, from approaching the real 
way out, the only one for them- 
selves, the way of putting an end to 
imperialist rule, which demands that 
an end be put to Social-Democra- 
tism in the labor movement. 

Here it must be pointed out at 
once that the realization of the his- 
toric task of the working class to 
put an end to the rule of the im- 
perialist bcurgeoisie is—in the pres- 
ent world situation—much easiet, 
in many fundamental respects, than 
was the case in the first world im- 
perialist war. Imperialist rule n0 
longer embraces the whole world; 
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one-sixth of it is socialist, growing 
and expanding. The masses in the 
capitalist world are increasingly be- 
coming more aware of the decisive 
help that the victorious progress of 
socialism in the Soviet Union and 
its growing influence in world 
affairs are rendering to their own 
liberation. They have seen that so- 
cialism is indeed their solution and 
their way out, although they have 
not yet drawn all the practical con- 
clusions. But can they fail to draw 
these conclusions? Can they afford 
to fail? 

The imperialist bourgeoisie and 
its Social-Democratic servants are 
trying to make sure that the masses 
are fooled once again, that they 
shall again miss the great opportu- 
nity for liberation. To achieve this 
end, the ruling classes in all capital- 
ist countries are dangling before the 
eyes of the masses the mirage of 
“a new order” and of “a better 
world” to be brought by the victory 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie in the 
war. Each imperialism has its own 
“new order” with which to befuddle 
the masses, keep them tied to the 
war machine, and prevent them 
from moving to the real new order 
—the abolition of imperialist rule. 
And Social-Democratism is again 
doing its utmost to promote these 
imperialist maneuvers in the labor 
movement. 

But the experiences of the masses 
with capitalist misrule during the 
last twenty-five years have left a 
deep imprint upon their thinking 
and attitudes. Two world wars in a 
generation and many “small” ones; 
three major economic crises during 
the same time and a few “smaller” 
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ones; mounting political reaction 
and open terroristic bourgeois dic- 
tatorships; growing insecurity and 
permanent armies of unemployed; 
and all of it in one generation. And 
now, if things are left again in the 
hands of the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
we shall have to tread the same 
road again: from war to an impe- 
rialist “peace,” a@ la Versailles, and 
from there to even more devastat- 
ing and destructive war. The masses 
have learned and are learning that 
this is so. Is it conceivable that the 
masses will accept this kind of per- 
spective, that they will let things go 
on as of old when made to realize 
fully that this is the perspective if 
the bourgeoisie remains in power? 
Is it likely that the masses will not 
find their way to a radical change 
in the situation with the example 
and influence of the Soviet Union 
before them? No, it is not likely. 
The power of the socialist example 
is too great, the maturity of the 
masses is too advanced, the alterna- 
tive of continued imperialist rule is 
too terrific, and the advancing in- 
fluence of the Communist Parties is 
too real, for the likelihood to arise 
that the masses will let things go 
on as of old. 

And on this, the twenty-third an- 
niversary of the great October So- 
cialist Revolution, we bring to the 
masses of our people the message of 
socialism as the way out, the teach- 
ings of Lenin and Stalin as the 
guide to freedom, the program of 
the anti-imperialist people’s front 
as the only road of struggle against 
the imperialist war and for a peo- 
ple’s peace. For the American 
working class and for our people 
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generally this road requires the 
building of solid friendship with the 
Soviet Union, active support for its 
peace policy, and unity of the peo- 
ple around the working class in the 
daily struggle against the imperial- 
ist-reactionary offensive of the ex- 
ploiters and war-makers. 


HIS month will see the holding 

of the annual national conven- 
tions of the C.I.O. and of the A. F. 
of L., the former in Atlantic City, 
the latter in New Orleans. It goes 
without saying that labor is vitally 
interested in the deliberations and 
outcome of these two gatherings. 
And not only labor. 

It is to be expected that the con- 
vention of the C.I.O., as formerly, 
will display initiative in projecting 
those problems and issues that are 
of particular importance to labor 
and all common people at the pres- 
ent time. This is to be inferred also 
from a statement in the convention 
call which says: “The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, because of 
its status and position, has a deep 
obligation to present to the nation 
the views of organized labor upon 
the important questions which today 
beset the American people.” It is 
less clear, at this writing, what the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
plans to bring to its convention, but 
it is certain that the general (and 
many specific) problems facing the 
workers in the A. F. of L. are no 
different from those facing the 
workers in the C.I.O. 

Both conventions will have to 
face squarely the fact that the im- 
perialists of the United States have 
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placed this country in the positig, 
of a war participant. The Unite 
States is collaborating militarily 
with England in the war againg 
Germany, Italy and Japan, and the 
scope of this collaboration seem; 
bound to increase rather than de. 
crease, especially if Roosevelt is re. 
elected. And in the Far East the 
possibility of a war conflict andj 
even military operations against 
Japan is clearly visible. This being 
the case, it is safe to assume that 
the imperialist Big Business offen- 
sive upon the economic standards 
and civil rights of the masses wil] 
also increase. The two, as we know 


(imperialist aggrandizement abroad i 


and internal reaction at home), go 
hand in hand. 

Facing this fundamental fact in 
our situation, the two labor conven- 
tions will also have to face another 
fact. It is the increasing efforts of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie to par- 
alyze labor’s resistance to the at- 
tacks of the war-makers. It will be 
done by intimidation and force, but 
not only by that. It will also be 
done, as is already being done but 
on a larger scale and with a greater 
variety of methods, by means of re- 
formist and Social-Democratic in- 
fluences within the labor movement 
itself. The Hillmans, Greens and 
Tobins will be expected by the im- 
perialists and war-makers to do an 
even better job of demoralizing 
labor from within than they have 
done so far; and they will try to 
do it. 

With these two facts clearly be- 
fore them, the delegates to the two 
labor conventions will have to map 
out labor’s course for the coming 
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months. This means that they will 
have to be guided in their practical 
decisions by a number of funda- 
mental considerations—fundamen- 
tal, that is, to the class interests of 
labor and its allies, which means to 
the interests of the American peo- 
ple, the American nation; and 
fundamental to the interests of 
labor’s further progress to influence 
and leadership in the nation. This 
means to be aware of and alert to 
all those reformist influences that 
are counselling labor to sell its 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 
There is no doubt that the dele- 
gates to the two conventions will be 
hard pressed by the spokesmen of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie and its 
reformist agents to give full sup- 
port to the war-making policies and 
adventures of the American ruling 
class and its government. There will 
be pressure, threats, intimidation, 
but also deceitful promises of “re- 
wards” and “benefits” to labor. The 
imperialist cry for “national” unity 
and the call for “sacrifice” by the 
masses on the altar of “national” 
defense will rise manifold in vol- 
ume and intensity. The Hillmans, 
Greens and Tobins will play these 
tunes on all the instruments at their 
disposal. Disagreement with their 
policy of surrender to the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie will be branded dis- 
loyalty and treason to the nation. 
The servants of the imperialists and 
war-makers will even exploit the 
banner of labor unity for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the progressive 
sections of the labor movement, for 
the purpose of placing the labor 
movement under the hegemony of 
the Hillman-Green-Tobin outfit, 
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which means under the hegemony 
of the imperialists and Big Business. 

We anticipate all these develop- 
ments because they are already un- 
folding themselves; and it is easily 
foreseen that they will grow 
in intensity and scope following the 
elections. 

And here the following point has 
to be made: labor cannot afford to 
accept or be guided by the treacher- 
ous policies of the Hillman-Green- 
Tobin combination. Labor cannot 
afford to approve or support the im- 
perialist and war-making policies of 
the bourgeoisie and its government. 
Labor has to retain and extend its 
initiative in the anti-imperialist 
struggles of the American people, 
under all conditions, for the sake of 
protecting and improving its own 
positions in the immediate situation 
and for the sake of strengthening 
and extending its influence with the 
common people and in the nation. 

National defense is a major issue 
in the life of the American people 
at the present time, but not in the 
sense in which the imperialists and 
their reformist agents present it. 
In the midst of the imperialist war, 
in which the American imperialists 
have already made the United 
States a participant, the danger to 
national defense comes from the 
continued misrule of the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie. It is the rule of this 
bourgeoisie that has led us to the 
present pass of national danger and 
that will multiply these dangers if 
its reactionary and war-making 
policies are not resisted by a united 
American people headed by labor. 

Labor is the only class in our so- 
ciety that can lead the American 
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people in defense of the nation. The 
bourgeoisie, which is now in power, 
is bankrupt and treacherous. There- 
fore, for labor to accept the policies 
of the Hillmans, Greens and Tobins 
means to surrender to the worst 
enemy of the nation, to the bank- 
rupt and treacherous imperialist 
bourgeoisie. Whereas really to de- 
fend the nation means for labor to 
continue to rally the common peo- 
ple and lead its struggles against 
the imperialists and war-makers; it 
means continuing and broadening 
the building of the independent 
power of the people against the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie, for the even- 
tual abolition of its rule, for the 


establishment of a true people’s* 


government. It means that labor has 
to continue to lead the fight of the 
masses against the war-makers and 
for a genuine people’s peace, col- 
laborating with the people’s anti- 
imperialist peace movements every- 
where, especially in Latin America 
and China, and supporting boldly 
the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

We repeat: as against the Hill- 
man-Green-Tobin policy of sur- 
render to the imperialists, labor has 
to fight for and defend the inde- 
pendent arti-imperialist and anti- 
war position of the working class 
and its allies—opposition to impe- 
rialism and imperialist war and for 
a people’s peace. This is the funda- 
mental interest of labor by which 
the delegates to the two labor con- 
ventions have to be guided; they 
can be guided by no other. 

For the immediate consequence 
of accepting, even in part, the sur- 
render policies of the Hillmans, 


Greens and Tobins on the questi, 
of imperialism and war, the ings. 
capable consequences of such , 
course would be a strengthening of 
the positions of these reformis 
agents in the labor movement. Jus 
let the Hillmans, Greens and Tobins 
foist upon the labor movement their 
policies of “national” defense; just 
let them succeed in tying the trade 
union movement firmly to the war 
wagon of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and its government, and the road 
will be opened for them to try to 
establish their hegemony in the la- 
bor movement, with the assistance 
of the imperialists and the machin- 
ery of their government. 

And what would such hegemony 
mean? That is not difficult to an- 
ticipate. It would mean sacrifice and 
ever more sacrifice by labor and all 
common people to the war-making 
machine of the imperialists; profits 
and ever © larger. profits for 
Big Business and its servitors 
It would mean the virtual destruc- 
tion of labor’s rights to organize 
and to collective bargaining. The 
right to strike would be “sus- 
pended.” War would be _ waged 
against all loyal and _ progressive 
labor forces which insist upon de- 
fending the interests of labor and 
the common people, refusing to 
surrender to the monopolists and 
war profiteers. 

This, in short, would be the 
nature of the “leadership” which a 
Hillman-Green-Tobin combination 
would seek to impose upon the 
trade union movement if allowed to 
establish itself in a dominant posi- 
tion, under whatever flag and in 
whatever form. Consequently, al 
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honest, loyal and progressive labor 
forces are faced with the task of 
waging a united and systematic 
struggle against the surrender poli- 
cies of the Hillman-Green-Tobin 
outfit, against their splitting maneu- 
vers to secure hegemony in the 
labor movement, for the class unity 
of labor and its alliance with all 
common people in defense and im- 
provement of their economic stand- 
ards and civil rights against the 
attacks of the reactionaries and war- 
makers. 

By all signs and indications, la- 
bor’s rank and file favors such a 
program. Even those masses of 
labor who mistakenly feel that they 
must support “national” defense, 
misled into the belief that it is 


really national, nevertheless are be- 
coming impatient with the hypo- 


critical calls “to sacrifice.” In in- 
stance after instance they refuse to 
sacrifice themselves to the war 
profiteers and their agents in the 
labor movement. They demand that 
their interests be protected and that 
the trade union movement continue 
to be built and developed as a free 
and independent movement, free of 
imperialist entanglements and dom- 
ination. This is the spirit and mood 
of the widest masses of labor. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
loyal and progressive labor forces 
at the two trade union conventions, 
of the C.I.0. and A. F. of L. respec- 
tively, have the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the workers. 
They will also enjoy the support of 
the widest masses of all common 
people and their progressive organ- 
izations. Upon this support, which is 
bound to increase rather than de- 
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crease, the loyal and progressive 
delegates to the conventions should 
base their conduct and policies. 
Not backward but forward, to 
greater strength and influence for 
labor and its allies—this should be 
their slogan and banner. 


* * * 


IHE struggle for the protection 

and improvement of labor’s eco- 
nomic standards and civil rights 
seems to be entering a new phase. 
On the one hand, there is to be ob- 
served a more widespread and more 
systematic drive by Big Business, 
especially in the war industries, to 
keep labor standards down and to 
whittle away the rights of collective 
bargaining. And, on the other hand, 
we see a growing resistance on the 
part of workers to these efforts of 
the employers, an increasing impa- 
tience with surrender policies and 
readiness to override them. Con- 
currently, we witness a whole 
series of feverish maneuvers by the 
Roosevelt Administration and its 
“labor” agents (Hillman & Co.) to 
satisfy in deeds the demands of 
Big Business and at the same time 
to play the role of “defenders” of 
labor. 

Big Business and the war profi- 
teers have their program worked 
out already. And the Brookings In- 
stitution, as usual, came forward 
with an “objective” and “scientific” 
report to bolster up that program. 
Appropriately enough, the report 
was submitted to the War Depart- 
ment. 

Ostensibly this report is con- 
cerned with formulating measures 
to prevent “a serious inflation,” but 
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in reality it seeks to back up the 
imperialist drive against labor’s 
standards and rights. It is also 
aimed against the toiling farmers. 
It calls for control of wages “if ris- 
ing wage rates are not to bring 
higher costs, with inflationary re- 
sults.” Mind you, the report finds 
no need of concentrating on profi- 
teering as the main factor in rising 
costs and in a possible inflationary 
runaway of prices. No, that is not 
to be expected of a Big Business 
research outfit; but it concentrates 
on wages. Nor does it properly raise 
the question of finding employment 
for the ten million workers still un- 
employed as they way of increasing 
the production of articles of con- 
sumption and thus guarding against 
a possible price inflation and coun- 
teracting in a measure the evil 
effects of a developing one-sided 
war economy. It does not do so be- 
cause the war profiteers are not 
interested in it. Instead the report 
demands that “all restrictions on 
production and hours, such as those 
administered by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and 
under the Walsh-Healey Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, should be suspended for the 
duration of the war.” It realizes, of 
course, that something has to be 
said about controlling prices, too, 
but it hastens to warn that “if the 
system of private enterprise is to 
be maintained, some flexibility in 
the price structure must be per- 
mitted in order to assist in the allo- 
cation of resources and men for the 
production of required war sup- 
plies.” This means in plain lan- 
guage: don’t interfere too much 


with the price policies of the mo. 
nopolists and war profiteers. 

In short: keep wages down, bring 
hours up, eliminate all trade union 
rules of labor protection, and do not 
monkey with the “flexibility” of 
monopoly price-fixing and war 
profiteering, “if the system of pri- 
vate enterprise is to be maintained.” 
And who dare challenge the sacred 
system? Not Roosevelt and Hill- 
man, who wouldn’t be caught even 
dreaming about it, and certainly not 
Willkie. So, this is the program of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie, and its 
government will now be driving 
“full speed ahead” to put it into 
effect. If Roosevelt is reelected, this: 
will be done under a lot of camou- 
flage and with considerable maneu- 
vering; ard, whoever is elected, 
Hillman & Co. will seek to make 
this program palatable and accept- 
able to the workers by deceit, 
demagogy and intimidation. And 
this is the program and perspective 
which the two trade union conven- 
tions have to organize the trade 
unions to resist and combat. 

Of course, there is the danger ofa 
serious inflation, and this was 
pointed out by progressive labor 
(and in these columns) soon after | 
the outbreak of war, when the 
economy of the United States was 
beginning to be geared to the pro- 
duction of war supplies for the 
Allies and for our “own” war prep- 
arations. Today the elements of this 
danger are more visible. But where 
do they come from? They come 
from increasing war profiteering; 
from monopoly price-fixing; from 
the existence of ten million unem- 
ployed and one-third of our farm- 
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ers impoverished, and the conse- 
quent inability of nearly 40 per cent 
of our population to support an ex- 
panding home market; and finally— 
from the one-sided development of 
our economy towards a war econo- 
my, concentrating on the produc- 
tion of war supplies and sacrificing 
the production needs of articles of 
consumption. 

To combat the dangers of a seri- 
ous inflation, therefore, means to 
combat war profiteering, to combat 
monopoly price-fixing, to fight for 
and secure jobs for the unemployed 
and adequate relief for those with- 
out jobs, to fight for raising the 
purchasing power of the masses 
generally, and this means adequate 
relief to the farmers, to fight against 
every attempt to sacrifice the well- 
being of the people to the needs of 
the war machine and the incomes 
of the war profiteers. And this 
means to combat the offensive of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie and the 
treacherous maneuvers of the Hill- 
man-Green-Tobin combination. 

Arguing timidly in favor of con- 
tinuing the W.P.A., at the recent 
Conference of Mayors, Howard O. 
Hunter, Acting Commissioner of 
the W.P.A., is reported by the press 
to have said that: 


“... unemployment now stands at 
8,200,000 to 10,000,000 individuals, 
adding that there was no justifica- 
tion for liquidation of the W.P.A. in 
the face of those figures. If $5,000,- 
000,000 were spent on defense in 
1941, he estimated, private employ- 
ment would gain by two and a half 
to three million persons.” (The 
New York Times.) 


It is safer to assume that not more 
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than two million persons will find 
private employment of five billion 
dollars are spent in 1941 on “de- 
fense.” Thus by the end of 1941 there 
will still be around eight million un- 
employed. But the Brookings Insti- 
tution did not see that as a factor 
making for the rise of inflation. But 
labor will not overlook it. It will 
continue to make the demand for 
jobs one of its major and fundamen- 
tal issues in the general struggle 
against the war-making offensive of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie. 

By all signs and indications, the 
workers are also determined to 
press the struggle against the Big 
Business violators of labor legisla- 
tion, and specifically the violators 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Acts which the Brookings Institu- 
tion says “should be suspended for 
the duration of the war” following 
Hillman’s proposal that labor’s right 
to strike should be “suspended” for 
the duration. 

In this connection, the struggle of 
the workers against the war-profi- 
teering Bethlehem Steel Co. is of 
first-rate importance to the whole 
of American labor and to all com- 
mon people. It is a fight which 
touches the very heart of the peo- 
ple’s cause against the war-makers 
and imperialists. In it are involved 
all of the people’s grievances, com- 
plaints and demands against the ra- 
pacious exploiters and war-makers, 
the merchants of death, the du 
Ponts, Morgans, Rockefellers, Mel- 
lons, Fords. The struggle to win this 
fight against the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is, in every sense, a struggle for 
the interests of the entire trade 
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union movement. And as such it 
must be supported and conducted. 

Labor must not be deceived by 
the maneuvers of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and of Hillman & Co. 
with this issue. Pressed by labor 
under the leadership of the C.I.O. to 
refuse government contracts to Big 
Business violators of labor legisla- 
tion, the Roosevelt Administration 
and its agents in the unions are pre- 
tending to favor labor’s demands. 
But they are only maneuvering, for 
in reality nothing substantial has as 
yet been done by the government to 
enforce labor’s demands. These de- 
mands can be won, but only by the 
force of labor’s own independent 
power and with the support of the 
masses of the people. It can be won 
only in unremitting exposure of and 
struggle against the agents of the 
imperialists in the labor movement 
—the Hillmans, Tobins, Greens, 
Thomases, etc. 

The delegates to the two trade 
union conventions will have to deal 
with all these crucial issues, and 
with many more, especially with the 
organization of the unorganized, 
among which the C.I.O. drive for the 
organization of the Ford workers is 
of outstanding importance. And the 
successful solution of these prob- 
lems will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the correct approach to 
the main line of conduct on working 
class unity and independent politi- 
cal action. 

Labor unity today is more im- 
perative than ever before. It is the 
main strategic aim and central slo- 
gan of progressive labor, contrasted 
to the splitting maneuvers of the 
agents of imperialism in the trade 
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unions (Hillman, Green, Tobin) 
whose “unity” flag is fake and de. 
ception. The immediate question js 
what can be done in a practical way 
now to promote further the struggle 
for labor unity? The answer js 
unity of action on a program of de. 
fending the interests of the workers 
and all common people from the 
assaults of the imperialists and 
war-makers; unity of action day by 
day and on all living issues of the 
masses, unity of action against 
the imperialist exploiters (the dy 
Ponts, Morgans, Rockefellers, 
Fords) and against the betrayers of 
labor—the Hillmans, Greens and & 
Tobins; unity of action of th 
masses themselves and their loyal 
and progressive leaders. Not with 
the policies of the betrayers of la- 
bor but against them. This and only 
this is the road to labor unity. 
Unity of action in the industries 
and unity of action on the political 
field. Political action by labor in 
alliance with all common people 
will not become less necessary after 
the elections. It will be just as 
necessary and even more so, only 
the forms will necessarily be differ- 
ent. These forms will be found and 
developed as the struggle goes on, 
but only if the struggle itself is pro- 
moted, if labor pushes forward on 
the road of united independent po- 
litical action in alliance with all 
common people. With what perspec- 
tive in mind? With what orienta- 
tion? With the perspective and 
orientation of uniting the people's 
anti-imperialist and peace forces 
into an independent political organ- 
ization, into a people’s anti-impe- 
rialist peace party headed by labor. 
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All loyal, honest, creative and 
progressive forces in the labor 
movement will support—are sup- 
porting—such a program. It is a 
program in the interests of the 
American nation and will be sup- 
ported by the toiling farmers, the 
youth, the Negroes, the women, the 
aged; the progressive forces among 
these groups of our population are 
already supporting it. Its realiza- 
tion will require tenacious struggle 
and sacrifice, but sacrifice for the 
people’s good and not for the profits 
of their exploiters, and infinitely less 
sacrifice than the imperialist war 
machine and its “labor” agents are 
demanding from and imposing upon 
the masses. 

The delegates to the two trade 
union conventions, those motivated 
and inspired by loyalty to labor and 
the common people, can have no 
hesitancy in fighting for such a pro- 
gram. They can confidently count on 
success, because this way lies the 
future of American labor and of the 
American nation. 


* * * 


T HAS become evident that 

American imperialism is collabo- 
rating with British imperialism not 
only in the European war but also 
in the Far Eastern war. This has been 
made fully clear by the German- 
Italian-Japanese pact and its im- 
mediate consequences. The two wars 
are practically merged and the 
United States, by the will of the 
ruling imperialist circles, has been 
placed militarily in the same camp 
with England fighting the powers of 
the tri-partite pact. The war has en- 


tered a new phase and so has the 
role of the United States in it. 

Basically this development ex- 
presses the extreme sharpening of 
the imperialist contradictions be- 
tween American imperialism, on the 
one hand, and German and Japa- 
nese imperialism, on the other. 
More immediately it is the result of 
the growing collaboration of the 
United States with England in its 
war against Germany and Italy. 
The outlook as regards American 
imperialist policy is for deeper and 
ever deeper involvement in war, 
with actual military operations 
clearly in the offing, especially in 
the Far East. 

There is no doubt that in the 
coming weeks and months the 
American people will be confronted 
by the government with a whole 
series of imperialist moves leading 
to deeper military and political in- 
volvement. Some of these are freely 
discussed by the press. Such as: a 
treaty of alliance with England, 
modification of the Johnson Act to 
allow credits to England, the ac- 
quisition of bases in the Pacific, ex- 
tension of military collaboration 
with Canada and Australia, moving 
part of the American fleet to Singa- 
pore, etc., etc. In all these projected 
moves, it is very likely that the gov- 
ernment will confront the people 
not with proposals but with accom- 
plished facts, in the manner in 
which the destroyer-bases deal with 
England was carried off. 

The war is spreading and is be- 
coming more aggravated. Inside the 
country, the orientation of the im- 
perialists is for sharper attacks 
upon the standards and rights of 
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the masses, for more intensified and 
unbridled reaction. Labor and its 
allies, and their peace movements, 
are faced with the need of broad- 
ening and strengthening their strug- 
gles against this mounting offensive 
of the imperialists and war-makers. 
They are faced with the task, now 
more than before, of defending 
daily the masses of the people from 
every specific expression of this im- 
perialist offensive, because the at- 
tacks will be occurring daily in 
numerous forms and ways. 

A good example of this sort of de- 
fense of the interests of the masses 
in the new situation is the seven- 
point plan of the American Youth 
Congress for the protection of the 
rights of the youth conscripted into 
the military forces. The fight 
against militarism and militariza- 
tion continues, and in this fight the 
slogan for the repeal of the con- 
scription act will play an important 
part. But also newer forms are de- 
veloping. And among them is pre- 
cisely the struggle for the protection 
of the rights of the conscripts, their 
health and well-being, as outlined 
in the plan of the American Youth 
Congress. 

Equally important in this plan 
are the measures proposed for all 
youth organizations to maintain live 
contact with their member-con- 
scripts—measures which should be 
emulated by trade unions and all 
other progressive organizations. One 
cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of such measures, their im- 
portance for the well-being of the 
conscripts and for the general strug- 
gle against militarism and militari- 
zation. Similarly, many other new 
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forms and methods of struggle wij 
have to be discovered to carry for. 
ward the fight against imperialism 
end imperialist war in the new sity. 
ation, to protect and defend daily 
the interests of the masses. 

Hand in hand with this must go 
a greater political alertness to the 
imperialist war moves of the bour- 
geoisie, systematical enlightenment 
of the masses to the meaning of 
these moves and organized mass 
expression of opposition. The strug- 
gle against the imperialist war and 
for a people’s peace must be devel- 
oped now—in the face of America’s 
participation in the war—day by 
day and in all fields of organized. 
mass activity. 

Nor can the peace movement 
afford to neglect the broader issues 
of the anti-imperialist struggle—the 
fight for a genuine people’s peace, 
collaboration with and support of 
the anti-imperialist people’s move- 
ments in Latin America, support to 
the liberation struggles of the 
Chinese people and support for the 
peace policies of the Soviet Union. 
In view of the spreading war and 
of the sharpening situation in the 
Far East, it becomes particularly 
necessary to stress 
movements the following proposi- 
tions: all possible support to the na- 
tional liberation struggle of the Chi- 
nese people, solidarity with the 
Japanese masses against their impe- 
rialism and against “our own,” 
support for the peace policies of the 
Soviet Union. 

In this connection it is important 
to realize that world imperialism 
has not given up the hope of forcing 
the Soviet Union off its path d 
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peace and neutrality; of dragging 
the Soviet Union into the imperial- 
ist contradictions, rivalries and war. 
And the Soviet Union, fully aware 
of these hopes and maneuvers of 
the imperialists in all camps, is 
steadfastly pursuing its independent 
socialist peace policy, strengthen- 
ing its defensive capabilities for 
every eventuality. Of course, the 
maintenance of the policy of peace 
and neutrality, a policy of the inter- 
ests of the masses of the people 
everywhere, does not depend upon 
the Soviet Union alone. That is why 
the Pravda concludes its editorial 
on the tri-partite pact with the fol- 
lowing sentence: 


“True to its policy of peace and 
neutrality, the Soviet Union on its 
part can confirm that, in so far as 
this will depend on it, this policy 
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remains and will remain invari- 


able.” (Daily Worker, Sept. 30.) 


Clearly, the wider and more ac- 
tive the support given by the 
masses to this policy everywhere, 
the greater will be its effectiveness, 
the greater will be the effectiveness 
of the anti-imperialist peace strug- 
gles of the masses in all countries, 
the closer we shall come to a real 
people’s peace. Now more than ever, 
with the merger of the European 
and Far Eastern wars and with the 
military participation of the United 
States in them, the American peace 
movements need to base their 
struggles on a policy that leads to 
genuine world peace. This means a 
truly international peace policy, a 
people’s peace policy, a_ policy 
championed and pursued by the So- 
viet Union. A. B. 








FOR A PEOPLE’S POLICY IN U. S.-SOVIET 
RELATIONS!* 


BY WILLIAM Z, FOSTER 


INCE the signing of the military, 

political and economic alliance 
by Germany, Japan and Italy in 
Berlin on September 27, a strong 
agitation has sprung up in the 
United States for the establishment 
of better relations between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Conserva- 
tives, as well as progressives, are 
advancing the idea. Politicians, edi- 
torial writers, foreign correspon- 
dents, radio commentators and pub- 
lic figures generally are discussing 
it. They speak of a closer political 
tie-up betwen the two countries, 
and some are even projecting the 
plan of a military alliance. Un- 
doubtedly the New York Daily News 
voices a wide public sentiment when 
it says, “We believe that the best 
thing this country could do would 
be to get on better terms with 
Russia.” (September 1S.) That the 
Roosevelt Administration is think- 
ing along these lines is made mani- 
fest by its many tentative diplomatic 
opproaches to the Soviet representa- 
tives. 

After the long and bitter hostility 
expressed towards the U.S.S.R. by 


* Speech delivered in Chicago, October 13, 1940. 


the United States Government and 
by American reactionary circles 
generally, their new spirit of 
“friendliness” to that country seems 
a bit synthetic and its ulterior mo- 
tive rather obvious. The plain fact 
is that, stripped of all pretense, 
American and British imperialisms 
are in a difficult position in the 
war; a predicament which is dranm- 
atized by the announcement of the 
fascist triple alliance. They badly 
need the U.S.S.R. as a military ally, 
and it is to satisfy this necessity that 
their present “pro-Soviet” agitation 
is directed. It would be perfect for 
them if they could acquire the So- 
viet Union as a belligerent on their 
side. With that great country lash- 
ing into Japan in the East and into 
Germany in the West, the British 
and American tories could (and 
would) sit back on their haunches, 
have a good laugh, and wait to pick 
up the pieces after the war had fin- 
ished. Indeed, in all probability, be- 
fore the fracas was over, they would 
actually be helping Hitler, Musso- 
lini and the Mikado to fight the 
Soviet Union. Their long record of 
inveterate hatred of. the U.SSR 
justifies this skepticism regarding 
978 
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their present “friendly” attitude 
towards the Soviet Union. 

However, inasmuch as it is the 
long-established policy of the Soviet 
Union to live in the best possible re- 
letionship with all other countries 
—through trade agreements, peace 
pacts, non-aggression treaties and 
the like—it is quite possible that the 
present situation will result in a 
substantial betterment in Soviet- 
American relations, that is, as far as 
such improvement is possible in 
view of the widely diverging pol- 
icies of the two governments. In fact, 
the United States Government has 
already somewhat modified its 
“moral”-economic embargo against 
the U.S.S.R. But it is hardly to be 
expected that the Soviet people will 
walk into the war trap which the 
American and British imperialists 
are now so busily spreading before 
their feet. 

Collaboration between the Amer- 
ican and Soviet nations is a matter 
of the very greatest importance, 
not only to the people of this coun- 
try but of the whole world. There 
are two general approaches to the 
question. The first, which we have 
already briefly indicated, is that of 
the imperialists. It is based upon 
their policy of war and their desire 
toexploit the U.S.S.R. as a military 
ally. This path, as we have seen, 
must eventually lead to a dead-end. 

The second approach to the ques- 
tion of closer American-Soviet rela- 
tions, the approach of the people, is 
based on a policy of peace. This is 
the true path for the development 
of the maximum Soviet-American 
friendship and cooperation. The 
peoples of the two countries are pro- 
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foundly opposed to becoming in- 
volved in the brutal imperialist 
slaughter and both want to make 
the recurrence of such a monstrous 
war crime impossible. The U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., collaborating to- 
gether for peace, would be the cen- 
ter around which could rally all the 
peaceful and constructive forces of 
the world, constituting an irresis- 
tible power. 

With this general question assum- 
ing such fundamental importance, 
the American people should come to 
understand the major conditions 
necessary for effective working to- 
gether of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. These conditions are 
threefold: (a) a fundamental peace 
policy; (b) an attitude of neutrality 
towards the imperialist war; and 
(c) common democratic objectives. 
Let us consider each of these points 
in the light of present-day Soviet 
and American policies. 


(a) A Fundamental Peace Policy 


The first essential for a solid col- 
laboration between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. is an un- 
deviating policy of world peace. 
This policy the Soviet Union already 
possesses. By the very nature of its 
economic, political and social make- 
up, it is unshakeably committed to 
a program of peace. With its in- 
dustries and land owned collectively 
by the people, with human ex- 
ploitation abolished, and all social 
classes liquidated, Soviet society has 
no over-production of commodities, 
no industrial crises, no parasitic and 
war-making ruling class, no im- 
perialistic drive to conquer foreign 
markets and colonies. It has within 
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it, therefore, none of the forces that 
make for modern, imperialist war. 
The whole structure of the Soviet 
Union irresistibly impels it to culti- 
vate the peace and welfare of its 
own citizens and to live and trade in 
friendly intercourse with other na- 
tions. Charges of “Red Imperialism” 
directed against the Soviet Union 
by Social-Democrats and others are 
a contradiction in terms, a lie on 
their face. Moreover, the socialist 
peace principles of the U.S.S.R. con- 
stitute the general pattern by which 
humanity will eventually abolish 
this monster war from the face of 
the earth. 


Accordingly, since its inception 


the Soviet Union has been the world 
leader in the struggle for inter- 
national peace. Repeatedly it has 


proposed complete or partial dis- 
armament to the capitalist powers, 
which they have cynically rejected. 
It also developed the policy of mak- 
ing non-aggression pacts with all 
willing governments. Then, too, 
with the rise of Hitler and the 
growing threat of war, the U.S.S.R. 
championed the plan, within and 
without the League of Nations, of 
forming an _ international peace 
front of all the democratic peoples 
to restrain the fascist aggressors. 
This historic project, which would 
have halted the war, was defeated 
by the opposition of Chamberlain, 
Blum and Roosevelt and _ their 
Social-Democratic aids. 

The peace policy of the Soviet 
Union, however, is no utopian at- 
tempt at isolationism. No more than 
the U.S.A., can the U.S.S.R. cut it- 
self off from the rest of the world. 
The Soviet Government’s foreign 
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policy is based upon a militant pm. 
letarian internationalism. The US. 
S.R. literally “wages” peace. No 
only does it try to restrain the ram. 
pant imperialist states, but as a set. 
tled practice, it always come; 
militantly to the support of any 
peaceful people attacked by aggres. 
sors. Spain was one example of this, 
China is another, and during the 
Nazi attack upon Czechoslovakia the 
Soviet Government, as repeatedly 
acknowledged by President Benes, 
offered alone to defend that country 
against the fascist invaders. Nor has 
the Soviet Union hesitated, with its 
Red Army, to liberate the oppressed 
peoples on its borders, and to help 
them establish socialism. Through 
this positive policy of peace, the 
Soviet Union, as the only socialist 
country, exercises its natural role as 
the world leader of all oppressed 
peoples. 

Obviously the peace policy of the § 
Soviet Union—its living and trading 
in harmony with the other great 
states and its active defense of the 
peace and national independence of § 
invaded peoples—dovetails with the 
interests and desires of the over- 
whelming mass of the American 
people, who feel themselves being 
forced into the useless war butchery 
and who are increasingly realizing 
the futility of isolationism. But the 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment has nothing in common with 
the people’s desires for peace. Capi- 
talist, imperialist, dominated by 4 
profit-hungry ruling-owning lass, 
our Government is following a wa 
policy, skillfully disguised wit 
trappings of “national defense.” Iti 
deeply involved in the ruthles 
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(b) A Policy of Neutrality 


struggle now going on among the 
imperialist powers over questions of 
markets, raw materials, colonies and 
the control of the whole earth. It is 
out to seize what it can in Latin 
America, the Far East and else- 
where. It wants to become the domi- 
nant world power. This militant im- 
perialism is taking us headlong 
into the war. After the present 
national election, regardless of 
whether Roosevelt of Willkie is 
elected, we can expect a coalition 
government of the Republican and 
Democratic parties and a greatly in- 
creased drive to plunge this country 
into the war. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
between the basic peace policy of 
the socialist Soviet Union and the 
war policy of the imperialist United 
States, there is a wide gulf. This 
places severe limitations upon the 
good relations possible between the 
present United States Government 
and the Soviet Government. Before 
a solid and comprehensive collabo- 
ration can be developed between 
them the abyss separating their poli- 
cies must be bridged over by our 
Government adopting a true policy 
of peace. This can be accomplished 
only if the basic democratic forces 
of our country—the trade unions, 
fermers’ organizations, youth and 
women’s movements, etc., bring 
enough pressure to bear against the 
Government either to curb or to 
break altogether the power of the 
war-making imperialists. Until this 
is done, cooperation between the 
American and Soviet governments, 
despite all efforts of the U.S.S.R., 
must rest upon a relatively re- 
stricted, temporary, and shaky basis. 


The second basic essential for a 
thoroughgoing American-Soviet col- 
laboration is an attitude of neutral- 
ity towards the present European 
war. The Soviet people have cor- 
rectly condemned this war as an 
unjust war, a murderous struggle 
among ruthless imperialist capital- 
ist powers for colonies and world 
domination, and their Government 
has adopted the intelligent policy of 
keeping out of it. Enemies of the 
Soviet Union undertake to deny that 
its policy is one of neutrality, trying 
to picture it as, to use the words of 
Churchill, “a riddle wrapped in 
mystery inside an enigma.” Others 
call it an ally of Nazi Germany. 
Especially they contend that the 
Soviet-German pact of fourteen 
months ago was an act of alliance 
with Germany which started the 
war. They also assert that the U.S.- 
S.R. is now a silent partner in the 
recently announced agreement for 
joint military action between Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy. 

But these enemy allegations can- 
not bear investigation. At the 
Seventeenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, 
held in January, 1934, Stalin in ans- 
wering similar charges that were 
being made at the time, stated the 
relationship of the U.S.S.R. towards 
the imperialist countries as follows: 


“We never had any orientation 
towards Germany nor have we any 
orientation towards Poland and 
France. Our orientation in the past 
and in the future is towards the 
U.S.S.R. and towards the U.S.S.R. 
alone. And if the interests of the 
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U.S.S.R. demand rapprochement 
with this or that country which is 
not interested in disturbing the 
peace, we should take this step with- 
out hesitation.” (Socialism Victori- 
ous, p. 20, International Publishers, 
New York.) 


The Soviet Government has 
steadily followed this policy of 
keeping out of the war lineups of 
the imperialist states, while at the 
same time cooperating with any 
country desirous of peace, a policy 
which, as we have already seen, 
does not prevent the U.S.S.R. from 
giving active assistance to small or 
weak peoples attacked by aggressor 
neighbors. 

In the light of this neutrality pol- 
icy, the significance of the Soviet- 
German pact was that the Soviet 


Union, its long efforts to establish 
the international peace front having 
ebviously failed (because of Cham- 


berlain’s, Blum’s and Roosevelt’s 
sabotage) and the war having be- 
come inevitable, merely stepped out 
of the line of fire and, through its 
celebrated non-aggression pact with 
Germany, adopted an attitude of 
neutrality towards the war that was 
beginning. To charge the Soviet 
Government, therefore, with re- 
sponsibility for the war amounts, in 
plain English, to a capitalist con- 
fession that it was only the peace 
pressure of the Soviet Union that 
had been preventing the outbreak of 
the war and that when this pressure 
had to be removed the capitalist 
powers flew at each other’s throats 
like unleashed tigers. 

So far as the present tri-partite 
fascist military alliance is con- 
cerned, the neutrality of the U.S.- 
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S.R. is attested to, not only by the 
clear statement of Pravda (Septem. 
ber 30) that the Soviet policy ¢ 
peace and neutrality “remains anj 
will remain invariable,” but also by 
the fact that the ambassadors 
both sides in the war (including 
those of the United States) ap 
wearing smooth the path to Moscow, 
trying to win over the Soviet Gov. 
ernment to their respective causes 
Indeed, the Pope himself has felt 
called upon to warn publicly 
the several capitalist government 
against the “great danger” of thy 
“wooing” the hated Bolsheviks. 
Following its established policy ¢ 
peace, neutrality and friendly ot 
laboration with all peoples, it is ng 
outside the realm of possibility the 
the Soviet Government should som 
sign a non-aggression pact wit 
Japan, even as it has done with Ge- 
many and Turkey, and as it woul 
so do with Great Britain and tk 
United States. But we may rest a 
sured that any such pact will nm 
identify the Soviet Union with tk 
predatory designs of Japan, but thi’ 
it will advance and continue to pr 
tect the interests of the Chines 
people, and will further the interest 
of socialism throughout the world 
The Soviet Union’s policy of net 
trality is, of course, no absolut 
guarantee that that country can st 
out of war. There is always & 
danger of a deliberate attack frm 
one or the other group, or bi 
of the warring powers. BY 
Soviet neutrality has demo 
strated itself to be the intellige 
and correct socialist policy to pus 
amidst the present desperate strif 
gles of war-mad world imperialis 
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It has been so brilliantly successful 
that the whole capitalist world, 
however grudgingly, has had to ac- 
knowledge it. Thus, although en- 
circled by heavily armed and ir- 
reconcilable enemy capitalist gov- 
ernments, the Soviet Union, alone 
of all the great world powers (not 
excluding the United States which 
is part way in the war), has been 
able to keep out of the slaughter. 

While the imperialist states mas- 
sacre each other’s peoples and de- 
stroy one another’s industries, the 
USS.R. goes ahead peacefully 
building up its prosperity and 
strength, liberating neighboring op- 
pressed countries, and daily grow- 
ing in world prestige among the 
downtrodden and exploited millions. 
The Soviet Union is an oasis of hope 
and civilization amidst the wild 
desert of capitalist war and barbar- 
ism. 

Beyond question the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American peo- 
ple, although often laboring under 
serious illusions as to the justice 
and character of the cause for which 
Great Britain is fighting, are never- 
theless definitely in favor of such 
policies of peace and neutrality as 
would provide the basis for a solid, 
lasting and beneficial collaboration 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. They want to stay out 
of the war, they want to halt the 
imperialist aggressors, they want to 
assist the Chinese and other op- 
pressed peoples and they want a 
just and lasting world peace. These 
sentiments they have made manifest 
time and again in Gallup polls and 
various other expressions of public 
opinion. 


But the American Government, 
responding to the dictates of Wall 
Street, is carrying out no such pol- 
icy of peaceful neutrality. On the 
contrary, it is part and parcel of the 
present war for the imperialist re- 
division of the world, and it bears 
its full share of responsibility for 
the war. It is seeking to seize what- 
ever colonies and spheres of influ- 
ence it can grab from the remnants 
of the crumbling British, French, 
Belgian and Dutch empires. The 
United States is clearly lined up 
with one side of the war, that of 
Great Britain. Under transparent 
pretenses of “national defense” it is 
building up a gigantic armed force 
fcr the purpose of aggressively 
entering the war. The plan of “all 
aid to Great Britain” is a belligerent 
policy. It has already led to a num- 
ber of definite war acts on the part 
of the Roosevelt Administration, 
such as the shipment of the secret 
army airplanes and the “obsolete” 
destroyers to England. It is directly 
stimulating the spread of the war. 

zvestia (September 30) was cor- 
rect in stating that “closer British- 
American military cooperation . 
served as one of the most decisive 
stimuli for the Berlin pact.” Behind 
this policy of systematically aiding 
Great Britain there exists, in all 
probability, a more or less well- 
developed secret understanding, or 
possibly even a definite war alli- 
ance, with Great Britain. When the 
national election is out of the way, 
we shall probably see this secret 
understanding or war alliance made 
more manifest by even bolder acts 
of pro-British support. 

Obviously, with the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment following a policy of gen- 
uine neutrality and the American 
Government pursuing a course that 
leads straight towards belligerency, 
the grounds for effective collabora- 
tion between the two governments 
are greatly restricted. In line with 
the interests of the American peo- 
ple, and particularly to promote the 
Soviet-American collaboration we 
are discussing, it is necessary that 
the orientation of our Government 
be changed from one of moving into 
war into one of neutrality towards 
the war. To accomplish this re- 
orientation is the task of the great 
mass of democratic, peace-loving 
people in the United States, who 
must find the ways and means to 
make their will prevail against that 
of the warmongering imperialists 


who are working day and night to 
plunge our country into the crimin- 
ally stupid imperialist war. 


(c) Common Democratic Objectives 


The third basic essential neces- 
sary for effective American-Soviet 
cooperation, in addition to the peace 
and neutrality policies we have al- 
ready discussed, is the possession of 
harmonious democratic objectives in 
other respects by the two countries. 
For such cooperation it is not im- 
perative, of course, that the United 
States adopt the Soviet socialist sys- 
tem, the highest form of democracy, 
but it should, at least, be moving in 
the general direction of strengthen- 
ing its democratic structure and 
practices. 

The Soviet Union is the most pro- 
foundly democratic country this 
earth has ever known. Its democ- 
racy, based upon socialization of in- 
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dustry and the land, and the abgj. 
tion of all class division, is on » 
entirely higher level than any ty» 
of democracy that capitalism hx 
ever produced or can produce 
Bourgeois, Social-Democratic ay 
Trotskyite slanderers of the Sovie 
Union deny these facts, of cours. 
but occasionaliy an honest, nop. 
Communist voice speaks out regari- 
ing them. Thus Lieutenant-Con. 
mander Charles S. Seeley, Unite 
States Navy (retired), in his book 
Russia and the Approuch to Arm. 
geddon (p. 85), gets a glimpse ¢ 
one angle of the type of democracy 
that is growing among the Sovie 
people: ’ 


“It is a different kind of free 
dom; a freedom we do not have 
never have had, and never in ow 
most pleasant dreams expect t 
have. The Russians are free from 
all worry and fear of a helpless, de- 
pendent old age. They are free from 
all worry and fear of losing thei 
jobs, crop failure, factory shut 
downs, strikes, etc. They are fre 
from all worry about doctors’ bills 
store bills, interest on the mortgage, 
or any other money matters. They 
are free from all worry abou 
whether or not their children will 
be properly educated. They are 
even free from all worry and fear 
of everlasting torment in hell, be- 
cause the Bolsheviks have abolished 
the future plan of abode for folks 
that God dislikes.” 


In accordance with its own funda- 
mentally democratic character in- 
ternally, the inevitable international 
orientation of the Soviet Union is 
to collaborate with all democratic 
peoples and movements. Its sup 
port of Spain and China and it 
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struggle to construct the inter- 
national peace front of the democ- 
racies are only a few among many 
examples of its world democratic 
policies. Therefore, the enemy 
charges that the Soviet Union is a 
“totalitarian” state, whose natural 
affiliation is with the fascist powers, 
is a monstrous political distortion. 

The capitalists of the world, sing- 
ularly unconvinced by Social-Demo- 
cratic denials of Soviet democracy, 
are quite aware of the socialist 
character of the U.S.S.R. and of its 
democratic international orientation. 
This is precisely why they hate it 
so bitterly and oppose it so relent- 
lessly. It is not so much that they 
fear a conquering Red Army (al- 
though this is by no means left out 
of their calculations) as it is that, 
with a dying social system on their 
hands, they dread the effects upon 
their own exploited and harassed 
peoples of the great world example 
set by the flourishing socialist sys- 
tem in the U.S.S.R. They consider 
the very existence of the Soviet 
Union a grave menace to their 
whole international system of ex- 
ploitation and robbery. 

Ever since the foundation of the 
Soviet Government, the capitalist 
states have never ceased to work 
and plot against it, individually and 
collectively. A dozen of them, in- 
cluding the United States, tried un- 
availingly to overthrow the Soviet 
Government by armed intervention 
in 1918-1920, and they later sought 
for many years to strangle it by eco- 
nomic and diplomatic blockade. For 
years also, tory England and France 
schemed to destroy the Soviet 
Union, and it was in the ill-fated 
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hope that Hitler would march his 
troops eastward that, so fatally for 
themselves, they armed and “ap- 
peased” him. Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, with their anti-Comintern 
pacts and their open threats to in- 
vade Soviet territory, have also un- 
mistakably displayed their deep 
hatred of the Soviet system. Could 
these powers, on both sides of the 
war, succeed in inveigling or forcing 
the U.S.S.R. into the present war, 
they would probably finally gang 
up against it and try to annihilate 
it, or at least to make the peace at 
its heavy expense. Throughout its 
history the Soviet Government has 
had to maneuver skillfully to pre- 
vent a united imperialist coalition 
against it, and its success in doing 
this constitutes a diplomatic victory 
of the very greatest magnitude. 

The United States, most powerful 
of the imperialist powers, has shared 
fully in the world anti-Soviet orien- 
tation characteristic of all the great 
capitalist states. From the days of 
its ill-starred armed attack upon the 
newly-born Soviet Russia down to 
the present time, the American Gov- 
ernment has scorned to hide its 
hatred for the first socialist govern- 
ment. Its long-continued policy of 
non-recognition, its systematic at- 
tempts to misinterpret the Roose- 
velt-Litvinov agreement, its “ap- 
peasement” of Japan in the hope 
that this power would attack the 
U.S.S.R. and, lately, its obvious at- 
tempt to transform the Soviet- 
Finnish conflict into a _ general 
capitalist anti-Soviet war, are 
characteristic features of American 
imperialistic hostility towards the 
U.S.S.R. 
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The deeper the crisis of capitalism 
becomes the more the capitalists in 
the various countries turn towards 
fascism and the more they hate and 
fear the Soviet Union and try to 
unite to destroy it. This re- 
actionary tendency is pronouncedly 
evidenced in the United States. The 
great capitalists are, with success, 
heading the country both into the 
war and towards a reactionary dic- 
tatorship. In spite of their present 
blandishments towards the Soviet 
Union in their efforts to win it as 
a war ally, never was their hatred 
of that country and its socialism 
sharper than now. 

Obviously the Soviet Government 
cannot trust and solidly cooperate 
with capitalist governments which 
are waiting to knife it at the first 
opportunity. True enough, it makes 
trade agreements, peace treaties and 
non-aggression pacts with these 
governments, and it lives up to them 
loyally. Yet at its peril would it for- 
get the type of social tiger with 
which it is dealing. Particularly now 
the Soviet Government cannot 
ignore the transparent desires of 
British and American imperialism 
to win it as a war ally to do the 
fighting for them against Germany 
and Japan. 

The question of democracy, there- 
fore, is fundamental in determining 
the relationship between the Soviet 
Union and other powers. The more 
democratic a country is, the more 
easily and closely it will come into 
good working relations with the 
U.S.S.R. When, for example, the 
Soviet Government was conducting 
its determined fight to organize the 
international peace front to restrain 
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the fascist agressors, the fate of this 
vital project was definitely tied yp 
with the status of democracy jp 
Great Britain, France and th 
United States. The tories in thes 
countries, of course, were against 
the peace front. So, in order for it 
to succeed and to prevent the worl 
from being drenched in blood, the 
democratic forces in these countries 
—the workers’ parties, trade unions, 
farmers’ organizations, etc.—neces.- 
sarily had to bring irresistible mas 
pressure to bear against their w- 
willing governments or actually t 
take them over. But this was not ac. 
complished. Because, as usual, th 
Social-Democratic mass leadership 
in the bourgeois-democratic cou- 
tries, tailing along after the capi- 
talist class and accepting its theory 
that the Soviet Union was the main 
enemy, sabotaged the whole peace 
front and allowed the war-makers 
to have their way. Similarly the fate 
of the Franco-Soviet mutual defense 
pact was tied up with that of French 
democracy. The reactionaries hated 
this pact, and the only way it could 
have been given vitality was for the 
democratic masses to rally solidly 
behind it. But again the Social- 
Democratic Party and trade unio 
leaders were more interested in de- 
feating the Soviet Union than they 
were in stopping the war. They de- 
stroyed the Popular Front, and with 
it went not only French democracy, 
but also the Franco-Soviet pact. 
The main lesson in all this for the 
American people is that the question 
of a powerful collaboration between 
the peace-loving American and Se 
viet peoples is inextricably boun 
up with the question of strengthe 
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ing democracy in this country. To 
establish that close cooperation is 
the task of the workers, farmers, 
professionals and other democratic 
strata, as part of their general fight 
for peace, democracy and prosper- 
ity. It cannot and will not be done 
by the capitalist-minded politicians 
who are now running our govern- 
ment. Only when the people them- 
selves take up the question of 
Soviet-American collaboration as 
their own great political issue will 
the necessary progress be made 
towards achieving it. 


The Possibilities of American- 
Soviet Cooperation 


It is clear that the United States 
cannot avoid becoming involved in 
the present war nor from suffering 
its consequences merely by sticking 
its head in the sand, as the isolation- 
ists feebly advise. It should also be 
no less clear that the proper road 
for our nation does not lie in joining 
up with Great Britain and sacri- 
ficing our blood and substance in 
the criminal imperialist war. The 
intelligent course for the American 
people to take is not only to stay 
out of the war but also, in collabor- 
ation with the Soviet people, to em- 
bark upon a positive policy of world 
peace. In the foregoing pages we 
have seen that such Soviet-Amer- 
ican cooperation is possible and we 
have also examined the main bases 
necessary for its firm establish- 
ment. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union, cooperating actively for 
peace, would form a world center 
towards which would gravitate in 
one form or another such great 
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peace forces as the Chinese, Indian 
and Latin American peoples, the 
oppressed national minorities and 
vanquished nations, and the labor 
and farmer movements of the world. 
Even a casual indication of the po- 
tential strength of these vast ag- 
gregations of humanity shows that 
they would be well able to more 
than defend themselves from the 
assaults of the fascist and other im- 
perialist war-making states. 


To begin with, a truly democratic 
United States, with its gigantic eco- 
nomic resources, would be a tre- 
mendous force for peace. Also, the 
Latin American peoples, democra- 
tized, armed and united, could de- 
fend their country from all attacks. 
As for the Chinese people, their 
valorous repulse of arrogant Jap- 
anese imperialism has shown 
their great strength. And as for the 
Soviet Union, it is perhaps the 
greatest military power of all. Bour- 
geois and Social-Democratic writ- 
ers, in their campaigns to slander 
everything about the Soviet Union, 
have deliberately minimized its 
military strength. But current facts 
give these liars their answer. There 
was nothing Hitler wanted more 
than the rich Ukraine and he 
threatened repeatedly to invade it. 
But when it came to a showdown he 
chose to fight Poland, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, France 
and Great Britain together (with 
the United States in prospect) 
rather than try conclusions with the 
Red Army. Likewise Japan in the 
East, burning to seize the strategic 
Soviet Maritime Provinces and also 
to put a stop to Soviet aid to China, 
tried its teeth on the granite of the 
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Red Army and had such a bad ex- 
perience thereby that it gave the 
matter up as a bad job. 

With even a modicum of organiz- 
ation, such as could be furnished by 
Soviet-American collaboration, the 
above-listed peoples and movements 
and many others, fighting for ele- 
mentary principles of peace, liberty 
and progress, could unite and con- 
stitute an irresistible force. Not only 
by direct resistance could they hold 
the warlike imperialist powers in 
check, but they also could readily 
build up a democratic and peace 
backfire behind the imperialists in 
their own countries that would 
eventually bring their reactionary 
regimes to the ground. 

But the working together of the 
democratic, anti-imperialist and so- 
cialist forces of the world, which 
could develop around the collabora- 
tion of a democratic America and 
the U.S.S.R., would confront his- 
torically much greater tasks than 
the preservation or restoration of 
their own peace and national 
independence, vitally important 
though these things may be. Such a 
combination of all the peaceful and 
progressive forces of humanity 
especially would face the tremen- 
dous job of the economic and politi- 
cal reconstruction of the world, and 
they could accomplish it. 

Imperialist capitalism is bank- 
rupt. It is torn asunder with de- 
structive and insoluble economic 
and political conflicts. It can no 
longer keep its industries in opera- 
tion, it cannot feed the starving 
populations, it cannot prevent the 
rival states from murderously slash- 
ing into one another. All it holds 
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henceforth in prospect for humanity 
is endless starvation, fascism apg 
war. The World War of 19143 
dealt the capitalist system a deadly 
blow from which it has never rp. 
covered, and the present war is giv. 
ing the system an even more devas. 
tating smash. Capitalism is histori- 
cally sentenced to death. 

The League of Nations was w. 
able to  reconsolidate capitalism 
after the last war, and Hitler’s New 
World Order, dividing the worl 
into four great divisions, to be con- 
trolled by the four great powers— 
Germany, Japan, the United States 
and U.S.S.R.—cannot cure capital. 
ism after this still more ruinous war 
The fascists’ world scheme, if they 
actually succeeded in setting it up, 
could not solve the basic contradic. 
tions that are destroying capitalism. 
On the contrary, it could but lead 
to deeper and more prolonged eco- 
nomic crises, greatly sharpened 
class struggles and endless wars by 
the dominant fascist powers against 
the oppressed peoples, desperate 
struggles among the great fascist 
empires themselves, and fierce at- 
tacks by all the world reactionary 
forces against the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the expanding socialist 
world. As for the “democratic” 
countries—the United States and 
Great Britain—their bourgeois have 
no program whatever for solving the 
world crisis. They have no after- 
war plan for democracy, and it is 
no accident that Prime Minister 
Churchill openly confesses that he 
cannot state Britain’s war aims. 
The “democratic” governments of 
these two countries move in the 
general direction of fascism. 
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The only possible solution for 
humanity’s present miseries and to 
avert its unthinkable future under 
a rotting capitalist system is for the 
progressive forces of the world to 
take the situation in hand them- 
selves. Popular Front movements 
and governments in the respective 
countries; a linking together of the 
democratic and  anti-imperialist 
peoples internationally, with Soviet- 
American cooperation as its core; a 
determined democratic struggle to 
preak the economic and _ political 
power of finance capital, both in its 
domestic and international aspects— 
this is the general path along which 
society is heading. It must result 
eventually in the abolition of capi- 
talism and the establishment of 
world socialism. There is no al- 
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ternative but death and destruction 
for the world’s masses. 

The question of American-Soviet 
collaboration, not in the war sense 
of the imperialists, but in the peace 
meaning of the people, must be 
made a major political issue in the 
United States. It is high time that 
the labor movement woke up to this 
necessity. Soviet slandering, Red- 
baiting, and persecution of the 
Communist Party must be dropped, 
as giving direct aid to the reaction- 
ary and fascist enemy. The trade 
unions should become leaders in 
the fight to develop a sound co- 
operation between a democratic 
America and the Soviet Union. 
Upon such cooperation depends 
their future welfare, as well as that 
of the whole American people. 








CHINA’S LIBERATION STRUGGLE AND THE 
FAR EASTERN CRISIS 


BY JAMES 


ITHIN the past few weeks a 
crisis has rapidly loomed on 
the Far Eastern horizon. It is the 
net outcome of an American impe- 
rialist policy, doggedly adhered to 
for more than three years, that re- 
fused to take the measures neces- 
sary to halt the march of Japanese 
aggression. The results are now 
palpably seen to be an amazingly 
close parallel to the results of the 
Chamberlain policy in Europe. 
Today the American people, like the 
British people before them, are 
confronted with the imminent dan- 
ger of being drawn into the second 
imperialist war. Their entry may 
be via the Far Eastern door—a door 
deliberately left open by America’s 
ruling classes. For the refusal to aid 
China’s struggle was deliberate, as 
deliberate as the strangling of 
Spanish democracy by the imperial- 
ist “non-intervention.” It flouted 
the clearly expressed will of the 
American people. China, unlike 
Spain, is undefeated, and will not 
be defeated. But there is something 
in China’s fight, like that of 
Spain’s, which awakens the instinc- 
tive antagonism of the imperialist 
world. 
It is well, for the sake of clarity, 


to dig down to the roots of this an- 
tagonism in the case of China. An 
examination of China’s setting in 
the current crisis of imperialism, 
and of some of the basic trends in 
the Chinese nation’s present evolu- 
tion, will shed light on the path 
taken by American Far Eastem 
policy and on the problems which 
now confront the American people 
as a result of that policy. 


China and the Colonial World 


On September 14, 1939, shortly 
after the outbreak of the second 
imperialist war, Mao Tse-tung, the 
leader of the Communist Party of 
China, concluded a brief address to 
a Staff Conference at Yenan with 
the following words: 


“. .. The second imperialist world 
war is an unparalleled calamity to 
mankind. The entire world will be 
swept with death, disease, hunger, 
unemployment, curtailment of civil 
rights and destruction of families. 
Faced with such annihilation, we 
cannot doubt that the peoples of the 
imperialist nations will awake and 
join hands with their oppressed 
brothers of the colonies and semi- 
colonies. Together they will oppose 
the imperialist war and sweep 
the world with revolutions fa 
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greater than those of the first world 
war. 

“At the time of the first impe- 
rialist world war, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, there was no Com- 
munist Party. Today, conditions are 
entirely different. Communist Par- 
ties have been established in the 
nations of the world and their po- 
litical organizations have been 
strengthened and tested in the years 
of conflict. During the first impe- 
rial world war there was no social- 
ist state. Today, the Soviet Union 
lives—the greatest power in the 
world! The Soviet Union firmly op- 
poses imperialist war and unflinch- 
ingly supports the peoples’ wars for 
national emancipation. Today, the 
world is clearly divided into two 
camps. The propertied classes, 
whether they participate directly or 
indirectly in the imperialist war, 
are the reactionaries. But clashes 
between these two factions will 
never prevent them from joining 
forces against the Soviet Union, the 
emancipation movement of the peo- 
ples of the imperialist nations, the 
national liberation movements of 
the peoples of the colonies and 
semi-colonies, and the world revo- 
lution. It is childish to hope that 
they will continue to fight until 
they are easily overthrown by the 
revolutionary forces. 

“Today we have the world front 
of reaction and, opposing it, the 
Soviet Union, the movements for 
emancipation in the imperialist na- 
tions, and the national liberation 
movements in the colonies and 
semi-colonies. Together they are 
charged with the responsibility of 
building the revolutionary front, of 
overthrowing the front of reaction, 
of turning the imperialist war into 
a revolutionary war, of destroying 
the basic cause of war—the capital- 
ist class—and of releasing all the op- 
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pressed peoples from capitalism and 
imperialist war. This is a tremen- 
dous struggle. It requires of every 
revolutionary that he hold out 
staunchly and firmly. It is a process 
of educating, organizing and lead- 
ing the people in the struggle 
against the capitalist class. Capital- 
ist economy is dying. Great change 
and revolution are at hand. We are 
living in a new period of revolu- 
tionary struggle—a time of birth 
of a new world... . 

“Having carried on the war of re- 
sistance against the Japanese mili- 
tarist aggressors for two years, the 
Chinese nation, today, is an impor- 
tant and powerful constituent of 
the revolutionary front of the 
world. None can doubt that the war 
for the national liberation for four 
hundred and fifty millions will have 
tremendous influence on the strug- 


gle for reshaping the world... .” 


With a few bold strokes, the 
Communist leader thus draws the 
outlines of the conflict that is lead- 
ing toward world revolutionary 
transformation. On the side of re- 
action—the imperialist powers, 
whether directly or indirectly in- 
volved in the war. On the side of 
humanity’s future—the Soviet 
Union, the people’s movements for 
emancipation in the imperialist na- 
tions, and the national liberation 
movements in the colonies and 
semi-colonies. This latter triplice is 
a favorite reference of Mao Tse- 
tung’s. It is a way of bringing into 
the forefront the importance of the 
colonial people’s struggles. 

China occupies today the leading 
position, the advance post, in the 
movement for the liberation of the 
colonial and semi-colonial world. 
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The Chinese nation is the herald of 
colonial revolutions that are yet to 
shake the imperialist system to its 
foundations. It is the firm ally of all 
forces that are opposed to the colo- 
nial status quo, not from a desire 
to change the imperialist master, 
but from a will to free the colonial 
peoples. 

During the first imperialist war, 
the colonial and semi-colonial na- 
tions were shamelessly dragged 
into the slaughter. After being 
plundered and mistreated in the 
era of “peaceful” capitalist rivalry, 
they were forced into the criminal 
war that climaxed that era. The 
outstanding example was India— 
the world’s largest and most profit- 
able colony. The war of 1914-18 
levied an enormous additional trib- 


ute on the Indian people—in money 
gifts and subscriptions to British 
loans, in huge contributions of raw 
materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts, in men sent to the battlefields. 
Aided by Gandhi’s recruiting drive, 
British imperialism drafted one and 


one-third million Indian _ troops, 
combatants and auxiliaries, for the 
various fronts—more than all the 
Dominions put together. China, too, 
was forced into the war by Allied 
pressure, mainly to accomplish the 
ruthless uprooting of the German 
commercial community but also to 
draw upon China’s labor power, 
utilized in the Chinese labor corps 
dispatched to France. 

A quarter century ago the colo- 
nial world as a whole was thus uni- 
versally drafted into “service” in 
the imperialist conflict. The colo- 
nial reserves of world imperialism, 
with little or no opposition, were 
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mobilized for war, as they ha 
hitherto been exploited in peace, by 
the rival powers. The awakening 
came late to the colonial people 
after the glowing promises of their 
masters had vanished in the harsh 
light of the imperialist “peace” of 
Versailles. China saw Shantung 
province awarded to Japan—a little 
matter which the Allied powers had 
decided by secret agreements in 
1917. For India, instead of the 
promised dominion status “after the 
war,” came the Rowlatt Acts and 
the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh, 
where the dead and wounded were 
counted in thousands. The first 
great Indian mass civil disobedience 
campaign of 1919-21 returned the 
answer to British repression. In 
China the initial revolt against the 
Versailles Treaty, led by the stu- 
dents, swelled into the powerful 
national revolutionary struggle of 
1925-27. For the first time in ninety 
years the imperialist powers in 
China were forced to beat a re 
treat. Both in India and China the 
mass revolts were crushed and con- 
trol was reestablished, but not with- 
out leaving an indelible impress on 
the revolutionary movements and 
leadership in both countries. 
Today the second imperialist war 
is being fought. But the colonial 
and semi-colonial reserves of world 
imperialism are being mobilized 
with the utmost difficulty. A Brit- 
ish-controlled Government of India 
has dragged that country into the 
war, cynically disregarding its 
pledge to consult the representatives 
of the Indian people before taking 
the step. For the Indian people ar 
not supporting the war. There ae 
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no mass recruitment drives and no 
outpouring of men and money. 
There is merely a thin trickle from 
the reactionary princes of the In- 
dian states. The British rulers must 
wrest every ounce of support they 
gain through direct exercise of their 
controlling political and economic 
powers. And they are confronted by 
an organized demard for immedi- 
ate national independence, which is 
testing all their powers of maneuver 
and subterfuge to turn aside. 

In China the movement for nation- 
al liberation has reached a more ad- 
yanced stage. The Chinese people 
are already engaged in a national 
revolutionary struggle that is rapid- 
ly carrying them beyond the orbit 
of imperialist control. The imme- 
diate fight is directed against the 
ruthless invasion conducted by 
Japan’s aggressive ruling circles. 
Yet no one supposes that victory in 
this struggle will lead to a restora- 
tion of the old system, under which 
China was a semi-colony exploited 
in varying degrees by the different 
imperialist powers. The strength 
which China must develop to win 
the grueling test with Japanese im- 
perialism will be a guarantee that 
no other imperialist power or group 
of powers will again determine 
Chinese destinies. For more than 
three years the Chinese people have 
successfully withstood the concen- 
trated attack of Japan’s military 
machine. Clearly forces have been 
unleashed in China that have added 
to its strength in this seemingly 
unequal struggle. These forces must 
also prove to be the makers of 
China’s future, in which one of the 
great oppressed colonial peoples 
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will for the first time achieve full 
emancipation. 


Pledges of Victory 


The war of defense against Jap- 
anese aggression has required an 
unexampled expression of national 
unity. This concept must be taken 
in its dynamic sense. Chinese unity 
since 1937, more complete than at 
any time in this century, has been a 
phenomenon of growth and strug- 
gle, and continues to exhibit the 
same characteristics. It is polarized 
around the principle that “anti- 
Japanese resistance is above every- 
thing; everything must be subor- 
dinated to anti-Japanese resistance; 
all forces must be mobilized for the 
final victory!” It is hammered out in 
practice (as in Spain) through dis- 
sensions and frictions, through the 
ejection of traitors like Wang 
Ching-wei, and a continuous strug- 
gle to purge the organism of un- 
healthy elements. Success is meas- 
ured by the extent to which the 
principle has been maintained. 
Under the central leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Chinese nation has continued to 
forge its unity in practice, to re- 
new its determination to resist as 
new difficulties arise, and to mobil- 
ize its forces for the ultimate na- 
tional triumph. 

All elements of the Chinese peo- 
ple, under the banner of the anti- 
Japanese National United Front, 
are enrolled in the struggle to win 
the country’s independence. This 
broadest possible front, of a colo- 
nial people fighting for national 
liberation, embraces all patriots 
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irrespective of party, group, or 
class. Worker, peasant and man of 
property are all included. There is 
one test—that the individual is sin- 
cerely devoting his efforts and re- 
sources to the anti-Japanese cam- 
paign. 

At the heart of the process of 
national unification lies the united 
front established in 1937 between 
the Nationalist Party (Kuomin- 
tang) and the Communist Party. 
The Communist troops were intor- 
porated in the national forces as the 
Eighth Route Army, led by their 
own officers but acting under direc- 
tion of the central command and 
maintained by the central treasury. 
Similarly, in the political sphere, 
the former Soviet districts were 
merged in the Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia Border Region, with its 
own government (on an elective 
basis) under Communist direction. 
Behind the Japanese lines in Shansi 
and Hopei provinces, and to a lesser 
extent in Suiyuan, Chahar and 
Shantung, the Eighth Route Army 
has built up extensive guerrilla 
bases, firmly supported by the fully 
armed local populations. At the 
center, Chou En-lai has occupied a 
government post, while several 
Communist representatives have 
been included in the People’s Po- 
litical Council, an embryonic na- 
tional legislature with advisory 
powers. 

An entrenched political minority, 
with some following among Kuo- 
mintang army officers, has never 
reconciled itself to the united front 
as thus constituted. Part of this re- 
actionary minority, embracing Wang 
Ching-wei and his followers, was 
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compelled to flee from free Chin, 
at the end of 1938. The logic of thei: 
position has since led them to be. 
come the outright puppets of Jap- 
anese imperialism. Other reaction. 
ary elements have remained in free 
China, dangerous for their capity. 
lationist, pro-fascist tendencies and 
for their anti-united front orienta- 
tion. During 1939 their anti-Com- 
munist campaign led to a number 
of sharp incidents on the political 
and military front, including several 
armed clashes in the northern proy- 
inces. Mao Tse-tung has defined 
the attitude of the Communist Party 
of China on this issue in the follow. 
ing terms:* 


“As for the attitude of the Con- 
munist Party towards the ‘friction’ 
which you mentioned in your ques- 
tion, I wish to speak frankly. We 
are fundamentally opposed to any 
friction whatsoever because, by in- 
dulging in it, the two parties only 
cancel out each other’s anti-Jap- 
anese force. Nevertheless, if we are 
subjected to discrimination which 
we can no longer endure, or if any 
attempt is made to suppress our ac- 
tivities we shall take a serious atti- 
tude. We will, of course, never at- 
tack others unless we are attacked, 
but if others attack us we will cer- 
tainly reply in kind. An old proverb 
says: ‘Courtesy, to be real, must be 
mutual.’ It is wrong to receive 
courtesy and not reciprocate it, and 
it is equally wrong to give it if it is 
not reciprocated. To treat ou 
friends with civility is our fixed 
principle. But, at the same time, we 
stand firmly on self-defense. No 
Communist can afford to neglect 


the Central 





*In an interview with re; 
News A 
Yenan, 


cy, Sao Tang Pao and Hie Min Pao, 
ptember 11, 1939. 
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this, and no Communist will be 
allowed to go beyond this limit. 
You gentlemen know all the facts 
of the situation and there is no need 
to trouble you with further ex- 
planations.” 


During the spring of 1940 the 
possibilities of friction were dimin- 
ished by an agreement which some- 
what reduced the territory of the 
Border Region, considerably in- 


} creased the number of Eighth Route 


Army divisions receiving financial 
support from the Central Govern- 
ment, and delimited more exactly 


) the areas of military operations and 


administrative control for’ the 
Eighth Route Army in guerrilla dis- 


| tricts. While this agreement is a sig- 


nificant landmark, it offers no oc- 
casion for a relaxation of vigilance. 
The difference which arose in 1939 
cannot occur so easily again, but 


| they were sufficiently important to 


call attention to the existence of a 
serious focus of infection in China’s 
body politic, which requires a dras- 
tie surgical operation. In the fur- 
ther progress of the anti-Japanese 
struggle, the pro-Nazi, capitulation- 
ist, and anti-united front elements 
at Chungking must be thoroughly 
crushed. Toleration of these ele- 
ments is a luxury which can no 
longer be permitted. The cleansing 
of the united front is a central as- 
pect of the fight for national unifi- 
cation on which China’s victory 
depends. 

In the midst of the anti-imperial- 
ist war, and as an essential neces- 
sity for the successful prosecution 
of that war, a reconstruction of 
Chinese society is taking place. Sun 
Yat-sen’s principles have provided 
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a common platform, on which the 
fight for a new China is based. 
Mao Tse-tung has thus stated the 
essence of the program: 


“Finally, our sole general guiding 
principle in the war of armed resist- 


‘ance and national reconstruction is 


the Three People’s Principles. The 
Three People’s Principles form the 
political basis of the anti-Japanese 
National Front and must be put into 
practice during the struggle against 
Japanese aggression and for a new 
China. The principle of People’s Na- 
tionalism is nothing other than the 
overthrow of Japanese imperialism. 
The principle of People’s Democ- 
racy means nothing other than the 
granting of freedom to the entire 
people. The principle of People’s 
Livelihood means that the whole 
people must be given work, food 
and clothing. These things are good 
and necessary and we must reso- 
lutely put them into action. From 
now on, the entire people must fight 
for their realization. 

“Only by resisting to the end, 
advancing to the banks of the Yalu 
River [the Korean border], recover- 
ing all our lost territories, and 
taking a definite stand against ca- 
pitulation and betrayal can one 
really be a faithful adherent of Sun 
Yat-sen’s principle of Nationalism. 
Only by giving freedom of speech, 
publication, assembly and associ- 
ation to the Lao Pai Hsing (common 
people), refraining from oppressing 
the people, and ‘arousing the 
masses’ in accordance with Dr. 
Sun’s will can we carry out his 
principle of Democracy. Only by 
striving to reduce the hardships of 
the majority of the people, through, 
for example, the realization of Sun 
Yat-sen’s slogan ‘the land to those 
who till it,’ and through the launch- 
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ing of a production campaign to 
give work, food and clothing to 
everyone, can we justify a belief in 
the principle of Livelihood. Com- 
rades! Let us all strive to be faith- 
ful adherents of the Three People’s 
Principles. . . .Let no man who is 
corrupt pretend to be a student of 
them. We should not only talk of 
the Three Principles but we must 
completely put them into practice. 
“IT hope that the entire people 
will enforce the kind of nationalism 
that is determined on the overthrow 
of Japanese imperialism and the 
liberation of the Chinese nation; 
that the whole people will realize 
the kind of democracy that helps 
and arouses the Lao Pai Hsing and 
endows them with democratic 
rights; that the whole people will 
strive to carry out the principle of 
Livelihood that gives the Lao Pai 
Hsing work, food and clothing. The 
whole country demands the en- 
forcement of the Three People’s 
Principles. Let us fight for it!” 


Expressed in simplest terms, these 
are the guiding outlines of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution 
that is now proceeding at various 
rates of speed throughout China. 
Some of its aspects have already 
been noted. In general, progress is 
slowest in the all-national sphere, 
more advanced in certain localities. 
The People’s Political Council is an 
omen of the future, but still far 
from a responsible and democrati- 
cally-elected national legislature. 
Freedom of speech, publication, as- 
sembly and association are newly- 
won rights in China, far more gen- 
erally exercised than ever before, 
but not yet fully established. The 
industrial cooperative movement is, 
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in the economic sphere, the broad. 
est all-national effort dealing with 
the provision of “work, food ang 
clothing” for the people. Land re- 
clamation and resettlement projects 
by the Central Government are an- 
other example of efforts on behalf 
of the peasant and refugee. 

The most concrete progress, along 
both political and economic lines 
has been achieved in the guerrilla 
areas of North China. In these dis. 
tricts the officials of the local goy- 
ernments, including am increasing 
number of county magistrates (tra- 
ditionally the most important Chi- 
nese local official, always appointed 
from the center), are now elected’ 
by the people. Ali classes partici- 
pate in this local democracy. Peas- 
ant literacy is rapidly increasing 
Many of the newly-elected magis- 
trates come from the progressive lo- 
cal “gentry,” i.e., the former dom- 
inant semi-feudal class. The vested 
economic interests of the gentry 
have been partially curtailed, and 
the position of the poorer peasants 
correspondingly bettered, by a mod- 
erate program involving debt mora- 
toria, reduction of interest rates 
and land rents, a graduated tax 
system, and the beginning of the 
simpler forms of agricultural co- 
operation. In the course of the bitter 
struggle occurring in _ guerrilla 
territory, marked by Japanese bar- 
barities, there can be no mainte- 
nance of a privileged caste. When a 
village is razed to the ground, the 
effects are burned into landlord and 
merchant, as well as the peasant. 
The old Chinese semi-feudal society 
disappears before the demands of 
the national revolutionary war. 
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America’s Role 


The liberation of China would be 
a rallying cry for the colonial and 
semi-colonial world. It would exert 
a profound effect on India, where a 
new crisis in the Indian people’s 
struggle for freedom is maturing. 
Its echoes would’ reverberate 
throughout the colonial Far East— 
a “prison house” that includes 
Korea, Formosa, Indo-China, the 
Philippines, the Malay States, 
Burma, and the East Indies. (This 
is the region in which American 
imperialism demands maintenance 
of the status quo against the rival 
Japanese imperialism’s slogan of a 
“new order.”) China’s victory, in 
a struggle so similar to our own 
Revolutionary War, would answer 


to the desires and aspirations of the 


American people, to the best in 
their revolutionary traditions and 
heritage. It would be of immense 
practical value in the immediate 
struggle which confronts the Amer- 
ican people. It would make the war 
between Japan and the United 
States, which has now become an 
imminent possibility, unnecessary 
and impossible. China’s victory cor- 
responds to the best interests of the 
American people, but not to the 
interests of American imperialism. 
For three years the ruling forces 
in American life have effectively 
sabotaged all moves that would 
guarantee China’s victory. 

With preparations under way to 
spread the imperialist war to the 
Pacific, it becomes necessary to lay 
emphasis on the steps in American 
policy that have created this threat. 
For if war comes in the Far East, 
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the United States will be as culpa- 
ble as Britain was in Europe. The 
parallel becomes more obvious and 
more damning as the crisis in the 
Far East matures. 

In the critical 1936-38 period in 
Europe, the British Government’s 
“appeasement” policy, demonstrated 
most clearly in Spain and Czecho- 
slovakia, directly strengthened and 
“built up” the Nazi and fascist 
regimes. The policy did not stop 
short of actual connivance with 
Mussolini and Hitler. Chamberlain 
openly wooed Mussolini at Rome on 
the eve of the last axis offensive 
against the Spanish Loyalists; 
Runciman shamelessly intrigued to 
break down the Czech will to de- 
fend the Sudetenland. In Britain 
itself every obstacle was placed in 
the way of the British people’s ef- 
forts to aid Spain. (American popu- 
lar support for People’s Front 
Spain, of course, was similarly 
thwarted by Washington official- 
dom, through the embargo on muni- 
tions; this same government that 
was keeping Japan amply supplied 
with American war materials!) The 
Chamberlain regime placed every 
obstacle in the way of a genuine 
collective security program, with 
Soviet participation, that would 
have blocked the advance of ag- 
gression. Even at the eleventh-hour 
Anglo-French policy, as expressed 
in the attitude of the military mis- 
sions at Moscow, continued to 
maneuver for a Soviet-German con- 
flict. British policy could still be 
equated with a Soviet-German war. 
The bankruptcy of British diplo- 
macy was equated with the Anglo- 
German war. 
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In the Far East American impe- 
rialism has pursued essentially the 
same policy vis-a-vis Japan, though 
with a greater degree of cleverness 
so far as deceiving the American 
public was concerned. Beginning 
with the Stimson period of 1931-32, 
the diplomatic record is replete with 
statements expressing opposition 
to Japan’s aims and activities in 
China. In view of their overwhelm- 
ing support for China, the Ameri- 
can people were allowed these 
statements of opposition, and were 
even thrown sops in the form of 
meager loans to China. In 1939 this 
policy reached a new height in the 
abrogation of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can trade treaty. For six months 
more the American public was fed 
with expectations of some real ac- 
tion to halt Japanese aggression. 
In January, 1940, the bubble burst. 
No action whatever was under- 
taken; instead, Ambassador Grew 
made a “frank” speech at Tokyo 
and entered into negotiations with 
the Japanese Foreign Office, the 
full purport of which was never 
divulged but which apparently 
aimed at reaching some modus vi- 
vendi in regard to China. 

Meanwhile Japan’s war machine, 
year after year, was being lavishly 
supplied by the American market 
and enabled to continue on its de- 
structive course in China. Here was 
no program to stop Japanese ag- 
gression, any more than Chamber- 
lain’s policy was designed to halt 
the axis advances in Europe. It was, 
in proper terminology, a program of 
“appeasement” (with China as the 
sacrifice), sufficiently camouflaged 
to keep American public opinion 
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from being outraged. It was yey 
cleverly handled, much more » 
than Chamberlain could accomplish 
in his more difficult situation. By 
it was not so clever as to avoid the 
consequences that Chamberlain: 
policy led to in Europe. It could no 
prevent the same consequences, be. 
cause it was essentially the sam 
policy. And today the America 
people face the possibility of wa 
with Japan—a war that could have 
been prevented as surely as Brit. 
ain’s war with Germany. 

At the eleventh hour, moreoyz 
American imperialism—like Britis) 
imperialism in Europe—continues t 
pursue a policy that voids the meas- 
ures which could still be effective 
in preventing war. On the face of it 
the policy now being followed i 
“stiff,” but in reality it is the sam 
old appeasement game. A _ token [im 
embargo—on scrap iron alone—wil 
not stop Japan. Nor will a thin § 
loan to China, nor orders for Amer- 
icans to withdraw from the Fa 
East. These moves are all in the 
category of provocative gesture § 
that invite provocative responses, 
but do not move beyond the token 
plane onto the basis of solid opposi- 
tion that would exert effective re- 
straint. They are _ invitations t 
Japan not to step beyond the bounds 
—not to pass beyond China into 
Southeast Asia. They still look with 
hope toward an amicable settle 
ment on the basis of a division of 
the spoils, if only Japan will not be 
too greedy. Nor can the reopening 
of the Burma Road be viewed it 
any other light. There are no ind 
cations that American imperialism 
intends to send adequate amounts 
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of heavy munitions to China, which 
is the effective action that reopen- 
ing of the Burma Road permits. 
Unless these munitions are sent, the 
reopening of the road falls exactly 
into the category of the warning 
gestures already described. It be- 
comes merely a somewhat more 
spectacular example of the same 
policy. 

Coupled with these gestures of 
disapproval goes something more 
serious—conversations at Washing- 
ton that are further cementing the 
virtual Anglo-American alliance 
that has been formed behind the 
backs of the American people. Here 
is the real answer which American 
imperialism is preparing if its Jap- 
anese rival, despite all warnings, 
refuses to stay within bounds. A 


new “deal” is being discussed, by 
which British naval bases in the 
Pacific, notably at Singapore, will 
be made available to the American 
fleet. No complete embargo, no real 


aid to China, but—the American 
fleet taking over in the Far East. 
This is to avoid taking the meas- 
ures that will prevent war, while 
taking those which encourage its 
spread. Japan joined the axis on 
September 27, in obvious answer to 
the Anglo-American alliance that 
had already been established. The 
path towards war is thus greased. 
If Japan, like Germany in Septem- 
ber, 1939, refuses to heed the Anglo- 
American “warnings,” there can be 
but one outcome. And the Ameri- 
can people will be precipitated into 
the second imperialist war by the 
back door—via the Far East. The 
American ruling class will then be 
able, within the Far Eastern sphere, 
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to deal with China’s national lib- 
eration movement as well as to fend 
off its imperialist rivals and choose 
its pickings. These, at least, will be 
its hopes—which could not be real- 
ized by a policy of helping China to 
defeat Japan, the only genuine 
peace policy in the Far East. 

There is still another essential 
element in the criminal policy 
which American imperialism has 
been pursuing in the Far East. So 
far this policy has been considered 
under two heads: (1) No complete 
embargo and no real aid to China— 
measures that would actually halt 
Japan and prevent war; (2) a secret 
military alliance with British im- 
perialism, tending in actual prac- 
tice to carry the United States into 
the second imperialist war. But 
there is a third aspect to American 
foreign policy—no cooperation with 
the Soviet Union. This is not acci- 
dental; rather, it is essential. For 
the Soviet Union is a standing re- 
buke to American imperialist policy 
in the Far East. The U.S.S.R. has 
completely ceased trading with 
Japan, even more completely than 
it stopped trading with Germany 
during the heyday of Chamberlain’s 
“appeasement” era. Statistics for 
1939 show a total Soviet-Japanese 
trade amounting to a few tens of 
thousands of dollars. This—against 
the four hundred-odd millions in- 
volved in the annual Japanese- 
American trade exchange! Soviet 
trade with Japan is as much a token 
trade, as the American embargo is 
a token embargo. The U.S.S.R. has 
also been sending China real help 
in the form of heavy munitions— 
airplanes, heavy guns, tanks. It is, 
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as the world knows, China’s largest 
supplier of the munitions which the 
imperialist powers (shades. of 
Spain!) find it impossible to send. 
No! American imperialism cannot 
easily shake hands with the Soviet 
Union in the Far East; it must first 
reverse its policy of fending off 
China and wooing (today with 
“warnings”’) Japan—the _ policy 
which it has pursued since 1937, 
and which it is still pursuing. 
What are the prospects for this 
policy? Of this there can be little 
doubt. It will meet with inevitable 
shipwreck, and that fairly soon. At 
no time has Washington wanted 
China to win its complete freedom, 
or Japan to be completely defeated. 
In such case, the forces of colonial 
emancipation along with the Soviet 


Union would both be strengthened. 
American imperialism’s fond hope, 
again paralleled with British pol- 


icy toward Germany, was _ that 
Japan would fight the U.S.S.R. On 
the two occasions when large So- 
viet-Japanese clashes occurred, the 
American newspaper headlined the 
most meager accounts and splashed 
Tokyo’s lying dispatches across 
their pages. When Japan’s solid 
military defeats became obvious, 
the chorus suddenly subsided. The 
lesson of Soviet policy—firm re- 
sistance to Japanese aggression, ac- 
tive help to China—was lost on 
Washington. Today, and for some 
time past, however, it has become 
obvious that Japan does not intend 
to attack the Soviet Union. Like 
Germany, it is following the line 
of least resistance. In this regard 
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American diplomacy, like the Brit. 
ish, also faces bankruptcy, spelig 
out in war with its imperialist riya) 
The U.S.S.R. will have no part jp 
such a war. Rather will it declare 
its neutrality, continue to help 
China, and settle outstanding issue; 
(fisheries, boundaries, etc.), with 
Japan. 

The American people do not want 
this result. They do not wish to be 
precipitated into war with Japan 
by our Chamberlains. They demand 
real and not false opposition to Jap- 
anese aggression, real and not false 
measures to choke Japan’s ability 
to make war. They know that the 
United States can still halt Japan 
and lift the threat of a Far Eastem 
war. They make three demands: 

1. A complete embargo on Jap- 
anese-American trade. Give up the 
tentativeness, the “gradualism,” the 
piecemeal approaches to a real en- 
bargo. Put a complete stop to both & 
exports and imports. 

2. Full aid to China. Make use 
of the reopening of the Burma 
Road. Send in airplanes, tanks and § 
heavy guns to China. Provide much 
larger credits for the purchase of 
these munitions. 

3. Soviet-American cooperation. 
Settle all existing differences. Reach 
agreement on types and amounts of 
munitions to be sent to China. 

The fight to enforce these de- 
mands is part and parcel of the fight 
against the second imperialist wat 
But time grows short. The voice of 
the American people must be heard 
quickly, if it is to prevail. 
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CHINA HAS PROVED IT CAN UNITE: 
UNITY WILL BRING VICTORY 


MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA ON THE THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE WAR OF RESISTANCE AGAINST 
THE JAPANESE INVASION 


RETHREN, beloved soldiers, 
anti-Japanese co-comrades of 
the various parties and fractions: 

On the occasion of our commem- 
oration of the third anniversary of 
China’s war of resistance against 
the Japanese invasion, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of China earnestly and warmly ex- 
tends its sincere national revolu- 
tionary salute to every fellow coun- 
tryman, to every soldier at the front 
and to every anti-Japanese co-com- 
rade of the various parties and po- 
litical fractions. To those martyrs 
who bravely gave their lives to the 
cause of the nation, we extend our 
boundless condolence. To _ those 
wounded soldiers and suffering fel- 
low-countrymen, we extend our 
deep sympathy. 

With the heroic war of resistance 
now ending its third full year, we 
have once more proved to the world 
that Japanese imperialist collapse is 
certain. Our firm will to carry on 
the war continuously toward its suc- 
cessful conclusion is now strongly 
engraved in the hearts of the Chi- 
nese people. The current changes in 
the international political situation 
have resulted basically to the ad- 
vantage of China. Nevertheless, the 


stage of unprecedented difficulty 
arising from our war of resistance 
is confronting us once more with 
Japanese imperialism’s declaration 
of its so-called Monroe Doctrine, 
followed with the intensification of 
its aggressive war against China. 
What is more, within our united 
front there now appears a group of 
persons with wavering tendency. 
Japanese imperialism’s intensifica- 
tion of its attack upon China is but 
the echo of the airplanes and cannon 
of Hitler and Mussolini. By such 
means, they are attempting to fulfil 
their imperialistic war aim, that is, 
to redivide once more the whole 
world among themselves and con- 
sequently for the further enslave- 
ment of the people of the world. On 
the other hand, the English, Ameri- 
can and French imperialists are still 
continuing their anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist policy coupled with 
their suicidal policy to yield to the 
pressure of Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan. The consequences of such 
maneuverings are obvious; France 
is annihilated, England is hard 
pressed, while American interests 
along the Pacific and Atlantic are 
facing a serious threat. 

The imperialist war has by this 
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time developed into a new phase. 
Contradictions among the imperial- 
ists themselves still remain unsolved. 
Unprecedented economic and politi- 
cal crises in these countries as the 
inevitable consequence of the pres- 
ent imperialist war have now result- 
ed in a brutal assault upon mankind. 
Such crises will undoubtedly lead 
to an upsurge of the world revolu- 
tion. Among the suppressed people 
and within the oppressed nations, a 
revolutionary crisis is brewing. We 
are living in a new era, the era of 
criminal predatory wars versus rev- 
olution. Imperialist wars are to 
slaughter the people. The only coun- 
try that stands aloof and does not 
permit itself to be involved in the 
whirlpool of the imperialist war is 
the great and mighty socialist state, 
the Soviet Union, genuine champion 
of the oppressed people and en- 
slaved nations of the world. 

As a consequence of the present 
new developments in the interna- 
tional situation, Japanese imperial- 
ism, confronted with numerous diffi- 
culties due to the crises within and 
without, is now taking a final de- 
cisive adventure. By her attempt to 
blockade China’s international trade 
routes, Japan is launching a frontal 
attack against China and by means 
of savage aerial bombardments and 
other high pressure actions is trying 
hard to break China’s internal unity 
and to force her to capitulate. The 
wavering elements remaining with- 
in our camp, in the face of the in- 
creasing pressure and difficulties, 
are still more wavering, leading 
themselves into capitulation. These 
elements, whose minds are confused 
and whose wills are weak, can bare- 
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ly endure hardships and difficulties, 
They are confused as to the prob. 
able outcome of the war of reg. 
tance. In most instances whe 
difficulties appear they invariabjy 
waver. These persons are the worst 
and most dangerous elements pr. 
maining at present within our camp, 


* * af 


Brethren, soldiers, anti-Japaney 
co-comrades of the various partie 
and political fractions! With Chim 
at present facing unprecedente 
danger of a possible capitulation ani 
the utmost difficulty of conductin 
her war of resistance, it is a mis 
take to hide such existing dangix 
and difficulties from the knowledg 
of the people. The Chinese Comm 
nist Party considers it its task tp 
arouse the whole nation clearly t 
realize the existence of these dar- 
gers and difficulties. At the sam 
time, the Chinese Communist Part 8 
points out to the people of the nz 
tion the necessity of strengthening 
further our national unity as th 
only means to subdue dangerous at- § 
tivities for capitulation and to over- 
come the difficulties confronting u 
at present. Wang Ching-wei’s capit- 
ulation is becoming a total bank- 
ruptcy. He and his party have now 
become the meanest toy in the hands 
of the Japanese imperialists. Capit- 
ulation of the French bourgeois 
resulted in the wholesale enslave- 
ment of the French people by Hitler 
What future is there in capitulation’ 
With the French people undergoing 
sufferings in their present conéi- 
tion, the Communist Party of Chim 
is wholeheartedly in sympathy 
Nevertheless, the Chinese Commt- 
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nist Party firmly believes that under 
the guidance of the sturdy and 
mighty leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party of France, the great 
French nation cannot be destroyed. 
The struggle of the French people 
together with that of the Chinese 
people will continue to march hand 
in hand in challenging their respec- 
tive foreign oppressors until final 
victory is won. 


* * * 


Brethren, soldiers, anti-Japanese 
co-comrades of the various parties 
and fractions! We must counteract 
with full resistance every sort of 
Japanese offensive, we must over- 
come every kind of difficulty, we 
must subdue every shade of capitu- 
latory conspiracy, we must over- 
come every kind of traitorous ele- 
ments, we must decisively deal with 
them by liquidating them com- 
pletely from our camp. The whole 
nation must stand strong for unity. 
All sorts of factions must be dis- 
couraged. The relationship between 
the Kuomintang and the Communist 
Party must be adjusted and im- 
proved. The imminent danger of a 
reappearance of internal strife or 
civil war must be uprooted. The Na- 
tional United Front for resistance to 
Japanese aggression must be further 
strengthened under the guidance of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and every Chinese 
must stand for the continued resis- 
tance to Japanese aggression. Pledges 
which were once solemnly vowed 
by the different parties and fractions 
must be carried out. 

The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China declares 
and wishes it to be known to every 
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fellow countryman and every com- 
rade member of the Party that we 
Communists always carry out faith- 
fully in practice what we have once 
pledged. In the manifesto we issued 
on September 22, 1935, we publicly 
declared that we will fight for the 
full realization of the Three People’s 
Principles, that we will cease to con- 
duct any agrarian revolution, that 
we will desist from advocating an 
uprising policy, that the Chinese Red 
Army will be converted into the 
National Revolutionary Army and 
that the Chinese Soviet Government 
will be converted into a local demo- 
cratic government. We have faith- 
fully carried out all these promises 
to the letter since then; we have 
never tried to violate what we have 
pledged. Today in the border gov- 
ernment of Shensi-Kansu-Ningsha 
and in the regions of the anti-Jap- 
enese bases, which are created 
within the rear of the enemy, the 
policy we are putting into practice 
is fully in conformity with the doc- 
trine of the Three People’s Prin- 
ciples. In all these places, we never 
have attempted to carry out any- 
thing that is not within the scope 
of the Three People’s Principles. 
At this moment, we, the Commu- 
nists, once more wish to make it 
clear to the people that as long as 
the anti-Japanese war is being 
waged and as long as the policy of 
the National Government is based 
upon the doctrine of the Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles, we pledge ourselves 
to fulfil the said principles. All kinds 
of slanderous attacks branding the 
Communist Party of China as a 
pledge-breaker are totally baseless 
and false. With regard to the ques- 
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tion of pledges, we demand that the 
Koumintang, too, give due respect 
to what it has once adhered to. It 
should earnestly put into practice 
the solemn promises it once made to 
the people at large and to our Party 
in particular on the question of po- 
litical and other issues. 

Only then could national unity be 
assured of its everlasting existence, 
while our common resistance in 
dealing with the enemy could have 
more effective results. 

The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China reiterates 
once more that as long as the united 
front for resistance is still on and 
cooperation between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communist Party still 
prevails, our stand is absolutely op- 
posed to the advocacy of internai 


strife and dissension. From begin- 
ning to end, we support Chiang Kai- 
shek and the National Government 
in their execution of the national 


policy for continuous resistance 
against the enemy. We have never 
broken our promise by pursuing the 
policy of sowing dissension and de- 
struction. All rumors circulated to 
the effect that the Communist Party 
is returning to its old activity of the 
civil war time by reviving its for- 
mer policy of uprising and de- 
struction are entirely absurd and 
groundless. Such accusations against 
us are merely concoctions by the 
national traitors. Yet, on the other 
hand, we equally demand that the 
Kuomintang forsake its destructive 
policy against the Communist Party. 
This must be done in order to ensure 
the unity of the two parties as well 
as to guarantee their continued co- 
operation. 
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The Central Committee of th 
Communist Party of China wishes 
assure once more that all army 
forces under our command are cop. 
fining their activities in the fighting 
area within the rear of the enemy 
and within the twenty-three coy. 
ties that are under the administra. 
tion of the border government of 
Shensi-Kensu-Ningsha. They ar 
forbidden to pursue their activities 
into other areas that might provoke 
a conflict with other friendly armie;, 
while in the fighting area as well as 
in the rear of the enemy, we co- 
stantly encourage the forces that are 
under our command to cooperate 
with other anti-Japanese friendly 
forces to fight hand in hand with 
them against the enemy. 

Likewise, we are asking the other 
anti-Japanese friendly armies w- 
der different commands to prevent 
their forces from carrying on any 
kind of activity that is liable t 
provoke a direct conflict between 
themselves and the Eighth Route 
and the new Fourth armies. This 
should be so in order that unity j 
within the anti-Japanese front be 
preserved. 

Simultaneously we beg to ask the 
National Government for its u- 
failing support to the Eighth Route 
Army, the new Fourth Army and 
the other anti-Japanese guerrilla 
forces. The support of the National 
Government to these forces is u- 
gently necessary because the Eighth 
Route Army, the new Fourth Army 
and the other anti-Japanese guer- 
rilla columns are the main armed 
forces that are carrying anti-Jape- 
nese activity into the rear of the 
enemy as well as occupying the fore- 
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most front in resisting the enemy. 

During the last three years of their 
continuous struggles, the Eighth 
Route and the new Fourth Armies 
conducted a total heroic struggle of 
more than ten thousand combats 
Through such numerous struggles, 
they firmly upheld the banner of 
the war of resistance in a vast area 
within the rear of the enemy. Both 
armies have at present drawn from 
activity 45 to 50 per cent of the to- 
tal Japanese forces at present oper- 
ating in the Chinese battlefield. Yet 
the environment of these armies is 
precariously dangerous, their living 
conditions are extremely hard, 
while their ammunition supplies are 
astonishingly poor. 

Our Party policy with regard to 
our relations with other anti-Jap- 
anese friendly armies is to render 
them all necessary assistance, to 
bolster up their unity, and to in- 
crease their fighting strength in- 
stead of splitting or disrupting 
them. However, we are demanding 
from the Kuomintang and every 
other anti-Japanese friendly army 
to render reciprocal treatment of the 
Eighth Route Army and the new 
Fourth Army. By means of such mu- 
tual courteous treatment, mutual 
suspicions could be erased, while at 
the same time united action in their 
resistance against the enemy can be 
effectively enforced. Only then will 
the task confronting us for the com- 
plete destruction of the enemy by 
the armies under a supreme com- 
mander be possible. 

We and our Party realize that in 
order to counteract the sinister dan- 
ger of capitulation and to overcome 
the difficulties that our war of resis- 
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tance is confronting, the nation 
should see to it that the various 
so-called policies such as_ the 
“anti-Communist,” “restricting the 
Communists,” “annihilating the 
Communists,” or “forbidding the 
Communists,” etc., etc., be stopped 
at once. The policies in actual prac- 
tice have retarded and weakened 
our forces of resistance in dealing 
with the enemy onslaught. More- 
over, such practices have aroused an 
intensely uneasy feeling among the 
people of the nation. Furthermore, it 
will do us a lot of good to bear in 
mind that it is absolutely impossible 
to execute our war of resistance 
egainst Japanese aggression on a 
“double-face” war policy, that is, to 
carry on an internal strife while at 
the same time fighting an external 
war. The consequence of such a pol- 
icy will be the nation’s suicide. The 
complete collapse of the Daladier 
government in France is due to the 
government’s mistake of pursuing 
anti-Communist activity. This 
should be a warning to the nation 
not to repeat such policies. 

As Communists, we think the best 
way to subdue the danger of capit- 
ulation and to overcome the unprec- 
edented difficulties confronting the 
war of resistance is to start first with 
the complete overhauling of the pro- 
cedures that are now being adopted 
in conducting the war of resistance. 
The people should be granted free- 
dom of speech, of the press, of as- 
sembly, and of organization for the 
war of resistance. The Communists 
and other patriotic elements that are 
kept in prison should be released at 
once. The legal right of the various 
parties and political fractions should 
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be officially acknowledged. A demo- 
cratic People’s Convention should be 
summoned. The harmful activity of 
the so-called “squad for technical 
activity” should be abolished. The 
present unwarranted financial and 
economic policies should be properly 
adjusted. The cultural and educa- 
tional policies of the military service 
policy should be pursued along the 
line of conducting the war of resis- 
tance on the basis of self-sufficiency 
and not upon unreliable foreign aid. 


* * * 


Brethren, soldiers, anti-Japanese 
co-comrades of the various parties 
and fractions. The Communist Party 
of China firmly believes that we can 
conquer the danger of capitulation 
and overcome the difficulties that are 
confronting us. For China possesses 
every required condition to over- 
ride such dangers and difficulties. It 
is up to the Chinese Government 
and the Chinese people to use these 
conditions. 

China is a nation embracing a vast 
territory with the greatest wealth of 
mineral resources as yet untapped. 
She has a great population. For 
China is not Ethiopia, nor Spain, 
Holland, Belgium, or France. Fur- 
thermore, Japan is far behind as 
compared with Germany. China has 
still preserved several million fight- 
ing forces in action. What is more, 
China has the unity of the two lead- 
ing parties, the Kuomintang and the 
Communist Party, and the unity of 
the great majority of her people as 
well. In addition, imperialist con- 
tradictions which prevail can be 
utilized by China to the fullest ad- 
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vantage. And there is the great {. 
viet Union and the world revo. 
tionary movements that are suppor. 
ing China in her struggles againg 
foreign aggression. 
Ever since the start of the Opium 
War, China, within the last hundrej 
years, has encountered uncout- 
able dangerous adversities which 
have enriched her with immense ex- 
perience. China has the heroic 
morale of Dr. Sun Yat-sen as a 
outstanding model for the Chines 
people to emulate. In times such a 
the present, when we are confront. 
ed with national crisis, we shoul 
bind ourselves more closely with the 
teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
We should fulfil his revolutionary 
Three People’s Principles (namely, 
to ally with the Soviet Union, to ally 
with the Communists, and to assist 
the workers and peasants) and his 
“Last Will.” 
Overcome all sorts of pessimism 
and hopelessness. Be firm in the 
struggle. Only through that way 
shall we be able to overcome the 
danger of capitulation. In the long § 
run, China will win the war of re 
sistance against Japanese invasion 
and she will proceed with full con- 
fidence in her national reconstruc- 
tion to success. The glory of future 
China is everlasting. 
Down with Japanese imperialism! 
Carry on the war of resistance to the 
end! Preserve national unity! Long 
live the national emancipation of 
China! 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF CHINA 

July 7, 1940. 
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SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS IN THE BALTIC 


BY JAN VEDRAL 


N JULY 21, the world witnessed 

an event of supreme historical 
importance. Three European nations 
broke the chains of imperialism and 
capitalism and proclaimed the So- 
viet Socialist system in their coun- 
tries. The people’s parliaments of 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania re- 
solved, in conformity with the will 
of the broad masses of the working 
people, to proclaim these countries 
Soviet Socialist Republics, to base 
their new political system on the 
Stalin Constitution and to secure the 
entry of the new Soviet Socialist 
Republics into the great family of 
free nations, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. At the Seventh 
Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., Latvia, Lithuania and 
Esthonia, the three new Soviet Re- 
publics of the Baltic, were admitted 
into the Soviet Union. 

This event, marking a great vic- 
tory for the international working 
class, is the result of two factors: 
first, the power and might of the 
Soviet Union and its policy, which 
serves the cause of peace and free- 
dom for all nations; and, second, the 
long and arduous struggle waged by 
the proletariat of all the Baltic 
countries against capitalist oppres- 


sion and for freedom and socialism. 

The history of the Baltic nations 
in the last two decades has been the 
history of the struggle of the Baltic 
proletariat and working people gen- 
erally, both against their own capi- 
talists and landlords and against 
plotting foreign imperialists who 
strove to draw the Baltic into their 
net. 


Historic Background 


The October Revolution cleared 
the road to freedom and indepen- 
dence for these nations. Under the 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin the 
Russian proletariat smashed the 
tsarist prison of nations, and gave to 
all the nations constituting the 
former Russian empire the unre- 
stricted right to self-determination. 
The proletariat of the Baltic coun- 
tries, united with the Russian pro- 
letariat by bonds of common strug- 
gle and common sacrifice, took its 
place at the head of the masses of 
the people in order to put this right 
of self-determination into effect, 
and to take advantage of its social 
emancipation for laying a firm 
foundation for national indepen- 
dence. 

In Esthonia, a Soviet Government 
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was established in October, 1917.* 
The bourgeoisie dared offer no seri- 
ous resistance, although it possessed 
considerable armed forces. The Es- 
thonian Soviet Government lasted 
three and a half months. During 
this time it transferred the land of 
the landlords and the church to the 
peasants, thereby becoming en- 
deared to their hearts. 

In Latvia, also, a Soviet Govern- 
ment was established in October, 
1917. It was subsequently over- 
thrown by the German army of in- 
vasion, but was set up again after 
the defeat of Germany, and on De- 
cember 17, 1918, Latvia was pro- 


claimed an independent Soviet Re- 
public. 

In Lithuania, in the early part of 
the revolution, the will of the peo- 


ple was suppressed by German mili- 
tarism, which had overrun the 
whole country. Only in December, 
1918, after the defeat of Germany, 
was a Lithuanian Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government set up under 
the leadership of Comrade Mitske- 
vicz-Kapsukas. On December 16, 
Lithuania was proclaimed a Soviet 
Republic. 

The bourgeoisie in the Baltic 
countries were incapable of resist- 
ing, or suppressing the revolution- 
ary movement of the workers and 
the people by their own efforts. 
They, like the ruling classes in all 
countries under similar circum- 
stances, sought assistance against 
their own people from outside. They 
appealed to the imperialist powers, 
and sacrificed the independence of 
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their own nations in order to say 
their class privileges. 

The first “allies” of the bow. 
geoisie in the Baltic countries wer 
the German armies of Kaiser Wj. 
helm II. In Esthonia, on February 
24, 1918, a bourgeois government 
was set up with the help of German 
bayonets. It was destined, however, 
to be very short-lived. The German 
army occupied the whole of Es 
thonia, and the government was 
represented solely by the German 
General Staff, which contemptuous- 
ly swept aside the “independence of 
the bourgeois republic.” 

Latvia met with the same fate: 
after the October Revolution, the 
Russian counter-revolutionary Gen- 
eral Staff withdrew from the coun- 
try, and amidst the applause of the 
Latvian bourgeoisie handed it over 
to the German imperialists. The 
German army occupied the whole 
country’ and Kaiser Wilhelm I 
solemnly declared Riga to be “a 
German city for all time.” 

When German imperialism was 
defeated, the bourgeoisie of the 
Baltic countries hastened to seek a 
new protector against their own 
peoples. The place of the deposed 
“protector” was taken by a new 
“protector,” the place of the Ger- 
mans was taken by the Allies. 

The Allies, which after the World 
War started military intervention 
against the Soviet Union, were quick 
to realize the extreme importance of 
the geographical position of the 
Baltic countries. Their whole policy 
towards those countries was deter- 
mined exclusively by their anti- 
Soviet plans. As long as England and 
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France relied on the forces of the 
Russian counter-revolution, on Kol- 
chak, Denikin and Yudenich, their 
attitude towards the Baltic people 
and states was extremely re- 
strained. The Soviet Union recog- 
nized the Baltic states that were set 
up after the defeat of the prole- 
tarian governments before England 
and France were ready to do so, and 
it also recognized Lithuania’s right 
to Vilna. When the Red Army oc- 
cupied Vilna, during the Soviet- 
Polish War in 1920, it handed the 
city over to the Lithuanian authori- 
ties. But when the Allies were dis- 
appointed in their hopes of a victory 
for the Russian counter-revolution, 
when the White armies, in which 
the capitalists of London and Paris 
had invested so much gold, were 
routed by the Red Army and driven 
out by the Soviet people, the atti- 
tude of the Anglo-French imperial- 
ists towards the Baltic states 
changed very sharply. In his speech 
at the Conference of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) in 
December, 1919, Lenin said: 


“The pressure that Entente impe- 
rialism is bringing to bear upon 
these small, hurriedly erected and 
powerless states, which are entirely 
dependent upon the Entente even in 
such urgent matters as food sup- 
plies, and in every other respect, is 
cemmon knowledge. They cannot 
escape this dependence. Every 
means of pressure, financial, eco- 
nomic and military, was brought 
into play in Esthonia and Finland, 
and undoubtedly, also in Lithuania, 
Latvia and Poland, to compel the 
whole group of these states to march 
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against us.” (V. I. Lenin, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. XXIV, Russian 
edition. ) 


And this policy, which converted 
the Baltic states into the tools of 
Entente imperialism, was pursued 
for a number of years. The impe- 
rialists of the Entente countries, 
aided by the bourgeoisie of the 
Baltic countries, strove to create a 
“bloc of Baltic states” to serve their 
anti-Soviet plans. This bloc, with 
Poland included, was to stretch 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea. 

A conference was held in Helsing- 
fors in 1920, under the aegis of 
France, attended by representatives 
of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Fin- 
land and Poland. Already at this 
conference attempts were made to 
form a military alliance against the 
Soviet Union. The antagonisms be- 
tween France and England and be- 
tween the Baltic countries and 
Poland, however, frustrated these 
plans. Another conference of the 
foreign ministers of Esthonia, Lat- 
via, Finland and Poland was held 
in Warsaw, in 1922, at which France 
made another attempt to establish a 
“Baltic bloc” and to link it up with 
the Little Entente. This time the 
attempt was frustrated mainly by 
the opposition of Lithuania, which 
cculd not reconcile itself to the loss 
of Vilna and to an alliance with the 
Polish squires. 

In 1926, British imperialism came 
into the foreground in the Baltic, 
in place of France. That year a 
conference of Baltic countries—Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Po- 
land—was held in Geneva under the 
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aegis of Great Britain. Although no 
alliance was formed, regular con- 
ferences of the representatives of 
these countries and of their General 
Staffs were to ensure that their 
plans in the Baltic would be 
served. 

Thus, the independence of the 
Baltic nations, won by the working 
class of these countries on the crest 
of the first wave of the proletarian 
revolution, was reduced to a mere 
illusion. The Baltic countries be- 
came tools in the hands of the im- 
perialist powers; in international re- 
lations they represented an outpost 
of imperialism against the Soviet 
Union, built with the aid of foreign 
gold and by the treachery of their 
own bourgeoisie. 

Naturally, this degrading position 
of the Baltic countries in interna- 
tional relations roused the opposi- 
tion of the broad masses of the 
working people, of progressive in- 
tellectuals, and of all true patriots. 
The situation prevailing within 
these countries, however, prevented 
the voice of the people from being 
heard. The veil of bourgeois de- 
mocracy, which, after the World 
War, became the main form of the 
class rule of the bourgeoisie, was 
soon torn off in the turmoil of class 
conflicts and the turbulent progress 
of the class struggle. The revolution- 
ary working class movement was 
soon driven underground, and for 
twenty years the Communists, the 
most loyal sons of the people and 
champions of their rights, were 
subjected to the most brutal perse- 
cution. 

In all the Baltic countries the 
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financial oligarchy, under the wing 
of their foreign protectors, sooner 
or later, established open dictator. 
ships of reaction. In Esthonia, op 
March 12, 1934, a coup d’état was 
brought about. All the remnants of 
democratic rights were abolished, 
all parties were dissolved and the 
reactionary dictatorship was backed 
by the “Fatherland League,” whose 
members were recruited from 
among the Esthonian wealthy farm- 
ers, and which resorted to every 
means to terrorize the poorer strata 
of the rural population. 

In Latvia, a reactionary coup 
d’état took place on the night of 
May 15, 1934. The “Peasant League” 
government then in power declared 
martial law all over the country, 
dissolved the Diet, dissolved all par- 
ties and elected local government 
bodies, and suppressed the trade 
unions. A “corporative state system” 
was established in which all power 
was concentrated in the hands of 
the financial oligarchy, backed by 
the kulak “Peasant League.” The 
whole nation was terrorized with 
the aid of the military organization 
known as the Azsargi. 

In Lithuania, a reactionary coup 
was carried out as early as 1926. 
Here, too, all the remnants of 
democratic rights were swept away, 
all political parties were dissolved, 
and all power was concentrated in 
the hands of President Smetona, 
leader of a rich-peasant organiza- 
tion. 

This state of political oppression 
was accompanied by a process of 
economic deterioration. The separa- 
tion of the Baltic countries from 
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the vast regions with which they 
had been connected by centuries of 
economic development, and the 
anti-Soviet policy pursued also in 
economic affairs, seriously affected 
the economic life of these countries, 
their industry in particular. Es- 
thonian industry, which played a 
very important part in the economy 
of the former Russian empire, was 
now like a cemetery. The huge ship- 
yards and the highly-developed en- 
gineering plants were brought al- 
most to a standstill, and the equip- 
ment of many factories was sold as 
scrap iron. The output and number 
of workers employed in the factories 
that continued to function were con- 
siderably reduced. For example, the 
Krenholm textile mills, which in 
1914 employed 14,000 workers, now 
employed only 2,000. The same 
thing occurred in Latvia. In 1913, 
the number of workers employed in 
industry throughout the country 
was 108,000; but in the boom year 
of 1929, the number was only 62,000. 
The decline in industry is indicated 
by the decline in the urban popula- 
tion. In 1914, the urban population 
amounted to 40.3 per cent of the 
total population, whereas in 1937 it 
was only 36.2 per cent. Whatever 
was left of industry was owned 
mainly by foreign capital, which 
had converted the Baltic states into 
economic dependencies. 

Nor were conditions in agricul- 
ture more cheerful. Thus, in Es- 
thonia, after the land reform was 
carried through, the kulaks owned 
65 per cent of the total cultivated 
land, whereas, according to the 
statistics for 1929, over 72,000 poor 
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peasants lost even their small hold- 
ings and were reduced to the posi- 
tion of agricultural laborers. In 
Latvia, the kulaks concentrated in 
their hands over two-thirds of the 
total horses and dairy cattle, where- 
as 34,000 farms possessed no horses, 
and 17,000 possessed neither horses 
nor cows. In Lithuania, 53 per cent 
of the total cultivated land was 
owned by landlords and kulaks, 
while 70,000 poor peasants were 
compelled to sell their labor power 
for a bare pittance. 

These political and economic con- 
ditions imposed a heavy burden 
upon the working people of the Bal- 
tic countries. Wages were even 
lower than they had been in tsarist 
Russia; the workers had no protec- 
tion or rights. Unemployment was 
constantly rising. The working 
farmers, having to compete with the 
big kulak farmers, sank deeper and 
deeper into debt. The mortgage 
banks took their property bit by 
bit and reduced them to beggary. 
The birth-rate dropped catastroph- 
ically. Poverty led to mass emigra- 
tion. 

The Baltic countries were lands 
of poverty; but they were also lands 
of popular struggle. Often the work- 
ers defended their bare existence in 
strikes and determined struggles, 
and bravely resisted the govern- 
mental machine of oppression. The 
peasants resisted the bailiffs, and 
very often sanguinary collisions oc- 
curred. The progressive intellectuals 
fought against the reactionary 
cliques who impeded cultural devel- 
opment. But the governments re- 
taliated to these movements with 
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still harsher measures of repression. 
The prisons in Tallin, Riga, and 
Kaunas could tell a very sad story 
of the martyrdom of the best sons 
of Esthonian, Lettish, and Lithuanian 
working people. Many were com- 
pelled to emigrate, not only men 
and women who had been active in 
the trade unions and in the working 
class political movement, but also 
many progressive intellectuals. This 
is how for years these countries 
were governed; this is how the peo- 
ple lived and suffered; this is how 
the regime oppressed the people, 
who had no voice in determining 
the destiny of their nations. The re- 
actionary rulers in the Baltic coun- 
tries boasted that “Communism and 
all rebellion have been torn out by 
the roots.” Until, suddenly, new 
events struck a death blow to their 
whole political system. 


The Impact of the New 
Imperialist War 


The second imperialist war has 
upset the entire imperialist system; 
it has also knocked from under it 
the prop of the “order in the Baltic” 
that has existed up to now. The im- 
perialist world has been weakened; 
the Soviet Union has become a de- 
cisive factor in international poli- 
tics. The political, economic and 
military might of the Soviet Union 
ensures peace for the Soviet people; 
it also opens the road to peace for 
other nations. 

The consequences of this shifting 
of power were revealed at the very 
beginning of the war. The ruling 
reactionary cliques in the Baltic 
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countries suddenly found them. 
selves in a vacuum. Abandoned by 
their imperialist protectors, they 
were compelled to change their for. 
eign policy, or at any rate, to pre. 
tend to do so. Thus, in October, 
1939, mutual assistance pacts were 
concluded between the Soviet Union 
and Esthonia, Lithuania and Latvia, 
In her pact with Lithuania the §o- 
viet Union restored to Lithuania the 
city of Vilna, which the Red Army 
had previously liberated from the 
yoke of the Polish squires. 

Nevertheless, the Baltic reaction- 
ary bourgeoisie continued to play 
their old game: gambling with the 
peace of the Baltic countries, théy 
feverishly searched for new impe- 
rialist “protectors.” In contraven- 
tion of the explicit provisions of 
their pacts with the Soviet Union, 
they established a_ political and 
military alliance and resorted to 
every possible act of chicanery to 
make impossible the presence of the 
troops of the Red Army in the Baltic 
countries, which were there to pro- 
tect, not only the Land of Soviets, } 
but also the peace and security of 
the Baltic nations themselves. In 
short, the financial oligarchy of the 
Baltic countries did their utmost to 
jeopardize the peace and security 
of the Baltic, and to return to the 
old “system” of imperialist plotting 
and war. 

Meanwhile, the change in the re- 
lation of forces had become so great 
as to make these underhand tricks 
appear like an impossible anachro- 
nism. The Soviet Union energetical- 
ly took the protection of peace into 
her own hands. She demanded that 
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the warmongers be removed from 
power and called to account, and 
that governments be established in 
the Baltic countries that would 
guarantee the honest fulfilment of 
the mutual assistance pacts. 

This demand was the final blow 
to the power of reaction in the Bal- 
tics. It collapsed, and with its col- 
lapse a mighty factor, hitherto sup- 
pressed, appeared on the scene of 
history in the Baltic nations: the 
working people. 


The Day of the People 


The working people rose to ex- 
press their will concerning the des- 
tiny of their nations. With lightning 
speed the revolutionary popular 
movement spread over all the Baltic 
countries, to every town and village, 
to overthrow the old regime of op- 


pression and poverty and to lay the 
foundations of a new world. The 
former rulers of the Baltic countries 
were probably themselves amazed 
at the speed with which their 
vaunted power melted away, and at 
the immense wave of the working 
peoples’ movement which they had 
so long and so brutally suppressed. 
Their astonishment was no doubt 
shared by the entire imperialist 
world, which learned from these 
events how great is the power of the 
people, and how shaky the founda- 
tions of the many regimes that are 
based on fetters and prisons. 

The first vivid expression of this 
popular movement was the enthu- 
siasm with which the people of the 
Baltic countries welcomed the Red 
Army, which marched in as the 
powerful protector of peace. The 
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world has witnessed many great 
events recently. It is witnessing the 
horrors of war; and often it wit- 
nesses new migrations of peoples, 
when millions abandon their homes 
and property to escape the horrors 
of war and to save themselves from 
foreign armies. 

But when the Red Army marched 
into the Baltic countries the whole 
world was amazed by the unprece- 
dented scenes: vast masses of work- 
ing people meeting the Red Army- 
men with rejoicing. The Red Army 
was welcomed by workers marching 
to meet it bearing aloft their old 
red banners which, twenty years 
earlier, had fluttered over a free 
country, and which, symbolic of 
their hopes and aspirations, had 
been all this time carefully con- 
cealed from the eyes of the police. 
The Red Army was welcomed also 
by the working people in the rural 
districts and by the working intel- 
lectuals in the cities. In all the cities 
in the Baltic, huge spontaneous 
mass meetings, by their very ele- 
mental force, thwarted every act of 
provocation attempted by the old, 
deposed authorities. Thousands 
upon thousands marched through 
the streets, welcoming with open 
arms the hundreds of political pris- 
oners who, at last, had gained their 
freedom. In many places workers, 
peasants and intellectuals gathered 
at conferences and meetings to dis- 
cuss the new situation and the es- 
tablishment of a new regime. And 
so the free will of these nations, 
their fetters fallen from them, 
found expression. 


This elemental emancipation 
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movement grew from day to day, 
from hour to hour, and was soon 
crystallized in political and state 
organs. In all the Baltic countries 
new governments were set up, con- 
sisting of representatives of the 
progressive sections of the people 
who were connected with the popu- 
lar movement and with the struggle 
for the liberation of the people. Free 
trade unions sprang up, soon grow- 
ing into mass organizations and be- 
coming important political factors 
in the respective countries. Organ- 
izations of working peasants, as 
well as other public associations, 
came into being. The reactionary 
parties, which under the old regime 
had enjoyed a monopoly in public 
activities, were swept away by this 
popular movement. The same fate 
was shared by the old former 
parties, including the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, which had been utter- 
ly discredited by actually serving 
the old regime or capitulating be- 
fore it. 

The only political party that en- 
joyed the confidence of the broad 
masses of the Baltic people, the only 
party which, as the masses of the 
working people themselves unani- 
mously declare, had “never com- 
promised with the class enemy, had 
never capitulated, and had always 
remained loyal to the people,” was 
the Communist Party. The struggle 
which the Baltic Communists had 
waged and the privations they had 
endured in the service of the peo- 
ple now bore fruit. The Communist 
Parties in the respective countries 
became the leading party of the 
working class and, moreover, soon 


became the leaders of the broa 
masses of the toiling people, whi} 
ensuring the hegemony of th 
proletariat in the people’s gover. 
ments. 


The Working People’s League 


All the popular organizations 
merged in a single political organ- 
ization. In each of the Baltic coun- 
tries a “Working People’s League” 
was established, joined by the 
Communist Party, the trade unions, 
the peasant organizations, the youth 
leagues, and other progressive pop- 
ular organizations. This League, 
really representing the will of the 
people, was a People’s Front in the 
true sense. It was a People’s Front 
that united all sections of the work- 
ing population—workers, peasants, 
intellectuals and urban lower-mid- 
dle classes—in the struggle against 
the reactionary financial oligarchy 
It was a People’s Front firmly led 
by the proletariat, the most progres- 
sive and most advanced class. 

The program of the Working 
People’s League contained the fun- 
damental democratic and economic 
demands of all sections of the work- 
ing people. In regard to foreign 
policies it contained guarantees for 
the peace and independence of the 
Baltic nations; the imperialist fet- 
ters that bound the Baltic peoples 
were thrown off, the “Baltic 
League” which the bourgeoisie in 
these countries had created as 4 
weapon against the Soviet Union 
was dissolved; the Baltic people 
now based their security on a close 
alliance with the Soviet Union. In 
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home politics the program de- 
manded guarantees for the liberties 
and democratic rights of the people. 
In this respect much had been 
achieved in the first upsurge of the 
revolution, but now the liberties 
gained were made secure. The reac- 
tionary parties and armed organ- 
izations were dissolved, the army 
was democratized and political com- 
missars were instituted. The eco- 
nomic demands in the program ex- 
pressed the fundamental needs of 
all sections of the working popula- 
tion. 

For workers and office em- 
ployees they signified a consider- 
able improvement in wages and 
conditions, as well as the introduc- 
tion of social and old-age insurance. 
The working peasants were guar- 
anteed, not only release from debt, 
but also land. In place of national 
oppression the program proclaimed 
equal rights for all nations in all 
the Baltic countries. 


The People’s Voice in Free Elections 


During the ensuing elections the 
working people, everywhere, work- 
ers as well as peasants, expressed 
their firm determination to proceed 
further along the path of liberty, to 
tear up all the roots of oppression 
and exploitation, and to sweep away 
the whole capitalist system. From 
all sides demands arose for the es- 
tablishment of a Soviet Socialist 
system. Resolutions passed at nu- 
merous meetings of workers and 
peasants read: “We have had 
enough of bourgeois parliamenta- 
rism, which is nothing but lies and 
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falsehood. We want the Soviet sys- 
tem, for only the Soviets protect the 
interests of the working people.” 
The workers and peasants every- 
where demanded that the Baltic 
countries join the great family of 
free Soviet peoples, which not only 
would guarantee them peace and 
security, but would offer them a 
new and happy future. At election 
meetings, the candidates were in- 
structed to give effect to the unani- 
mous will of the people. 

The result of the elections was a 
striking demonstration of this will. 
During the elections the reaction- 
aries were very active. Although 
they did not dare openly to oppose 
the united forces of the people, they 
nevertheless spread all sorts of lies 
about the Soviet Union of the kind 
for which Riga and Tallin have al- 
ways been notorious all over the 
world. They sought to induce the 
electors to stay away from the polls, 
and so disrupt the unity of the 
working people. But all their efforts 
were in vain. The voting on July 14 
and 15 reached a figure that had 
never been reached under the old 
regime, despite all the intimidation 
and election trickery to which it had 
resorted. 

In Esthonia, 84.1 per cent of the 
electorate voted ; of these, 92.8 per 
cent voted for the candidates of the 
Working People’s League. In previ- 
ous elections, no more than 60 to 70 
per cent of the electorate had gone 
to the polls; most candidates had 
obtained only 23 to 47 per cent of 
the votes of the electorate, and only 
seven had obtained over 50 per 
cent. 
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In Latvia, 94.7 per cent of the 
electorate went to the polls; of 
these, 97.6 per cent voted for the 
candidates of the Working People’s 
League. According to official figures, 
the number of electors who voted in 
the 1931 elections was 204,827, 19.1 
per cent lower than the number that 
voted in 1940. The number voting 
for the Working People’s League in 
the 1940 elections was 184,510 high- 
er than the total number of electors 
voting in the 1931 elections. 

The situation in Lithuania was 
similar. There, 95.51 per cent of the 
electorate went to the polls; of these 
$9.19 per cent voted for the cause 
of the united people. In the elec- 
tions of 1936, only 30 to 38 per cent 
of the electorate voted. 

The capitalist reactionaries were 
completely isolated. The unity of the 
people triumphed. This victory 
served to give a further, mighty 
impetus to the movement. In all the 
cities of the Baltic, huge demonstra- 
tions of unprecedented dimensions 
took place on election day, or the 
day after. Everywhere the unani- 
mous cry was heard: “We want the 
Seviet system! We want the Stalin 
Constitution! Join the Soviet 
Union!” 


The People’s Will for Socialism 
Realized 


On July 21, the new democratical- 
ly-elected parliaments of the Baltic 
countries held their first session and 
unanimously carried out the will of 
the people: 

The Baltic countries were pro- 
claimed Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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In the declaration of the Esthonian 
parliament, we read: 


“The Soviet regime is a demo. 
cratic regime. Through the mediyy 
of the Soviets the whole working 
population takes part in the admip. 
istration of the state and in the 
work of creating a free and happy 
existence. The Soviets give effect tp 
the alliance between the worker 
and peasants, which in the Soviet 
state becomes an invincible force. 
Only the Soviet regime creates the 
conditions for the display of human 
talent, for training leaders and or- 
ganizers for the various branches of 
political, economic and social life 
from among the ranks of the work-. 
ing people. 

“In the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, national oppression and 
national inequality have been swept 
away forever. All the nations in the 
U.S.S.R. constitute a single, united 
family. In the U.S.S.R. the national 
culture of all peoples is flourishing 
unhindered. In the U.S.S.R. there 
are no longer any backward na- 
tionalities. The example of the So- 
viet Union shows that only the 
Soviet regime guarantees peace, 
work, bread and liberty for the 
working people in town and coun- 
try, and can liberate the Esthonian 
nation from exploitation, poverty 
and oppression. Only the Soviet re- 
gime can ensure our political, eco- 
nomic and cultural development. 
Only the Soviet system can assure 
the Esthonian nation truly free na- 
tional development.” 


The newly-elected parliaments 
of the Baltic countries also fulfilled 
the second fundamental demand of 
the masses of the working people: 
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They decided to apply for the affili- 
ation of the Baltic Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the U.S.S.R. In the 
declaration unanimously adopted 
by the Lithuanian parliament we 
read: 


“Experience has shown that only 
united Socialist Republics can suc- 
cessfully resist the efforts of the 
imperialist Great Powers to subju- 
gate and fetter the small nations. 
Unless an alliance of the Soviet 
Republics is formed, unless they 
are amalgamated in a single mili- 
tary and economic power, it will be 
impossible to contend against the 
forces of world capitalism either on 
the military or on the economic 
front. ... The Lithuanian People’s 
Parliament is convinced that only 
by joining the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics can the complete 
sovereignty of the Lithuanian state 
and the genuine development of in- 
dustry, agriculture, national culture 
and the material and spiritual forces 
of the nation be guaranteed.” 


The parliaments of the Baltic 
countries adopted two other historic 
decisions, which served as the foun- 
dation stones of the Socialist Repub- 
lics. They decided to nationalize all 
the land and all the banks, as well 
as large-scale industry. The land 
belongs to the whole nation and is 
granted to the working peasants for 
their use. The decision of the Lat- 
vian Parliament on the land ques- 
tions reads: 


“Henceforth, there will be no 
room on our land for those who live 
on the sweat of the working peas- 


ants, no room for exploiters, for 
landlords and their henchmen.” 


Industry belongs to the people, 
and will be planfully conducted by 
the people in order, as the decision 
of the Latvian Parliament states, 

“,. . that a new page may be 
written in the history of the Lat- 
vian nation and of its economy, that 
the conditions for a rapid and im- 
mense economic develpment may be 
created for the well being and hap- 
piness of the Latvian nation.” 


These laws, which laid the eco- 
nomic foundation for the new 
socialist system, were soon put into 
operation. The area of land each 
peasant could retain for his use was 
limited to thirty hectares.* All land 
in excess of that area was incorpo- 
rated in the state land fund to be 
distributed to those peasants who 
hitherto had had no land or who 
had toiled and moiled on tiny plots. 
Thus, the peasants received land. 
But this is not the only benefit that 
the working peasants in the Baltic 
countries have derived. The govern- 
ments also issued orders annulling 
mortgage debts amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions, debts which had 
served as a means of steadily dis- 
possessing the peasants. The work- 
ing peasants also received exemp- 
tion in taxation, particularly in 
regard to arrears in past taxes. A 
crushing reply to the lies spread by 
the rich farmer elements to the 
effect that the Soviet Government 


* Hectare = 2.471 acres.—Ed. 
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would introduce compulsry collec- 
tivization is the declaration made, 
for example, by the Estonian parlia- 
ment: 


“All attempts to introduce col- 
lectivization against the will of the 
working peasants must be regarded 
as conduct prejudicial to the 
interests of the state and the 
people.” 


The law on the nationalization of 
the banks and industrial enterprises 
was carried out with equal vigor. 
Government commissars, assisted 
by the workers and peasants, took 
over the management of these en- 
terprises in the interests of the en- 
tire people. Capitalist ownership of 
the means of production, the funda- 
mental cause of all poverty, was 
abolished. 

Thus, socialism has triumphed in 
the Baltic! The three Baltic nations 
have taken their place under the 
glorious banner of the Stalin Con- 
stitution. The prophetic words with 
which Comrade Stalin, at the Ex- 
traordinary Congress of Soviets of 
the U.S.S.R. on November 25, 1936, 
characterized the international sig- 
nificance of the Soviet Socialist Con- 
stitution, have come true: 


“It is a document that proves that 
what has been achieved in the 
U.S.S.R. can be fully achieved in 
other countries also.” 


Much need not be added to em- 
phasize the importance of this his- 
torical decision in the life of the 
Baltic nations. “The hands of the 
clock of the history of our people 
have leaped forward a whole cen- 
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tury,” declared the Lithuania 
Prime Minister, Paleckis. And all 
the working people in the Balt 
countries fully appreciate the tru, 
of these words. Although in th 
past the bourgeoisie often succeedg 
in isolating the proletariat from the 
middle classes, their attempts to gd 
so now will be frustrated by th 
bankruptcy of capitalism on th 
one hand, and socialist develop. 
ment, on the other. The Sovie 
regime in the Baltic is welcome 
by all sections of the toiling popu. 
lation. It is welcomed by the pn. 
letariat, which has firmly taken it 
place at the head of each nation 
clear the road for a genuine social- 
ist future. It is welcomed by th 
peasantry, whom the Soviets have 
liberated from landlord oppression 
It is welcomed by the working in- 
tellectuals, who have seen from the 
example of the U.S.S.R. what s- 
cialism means for the cultural de 
velopment of a nation, socialism, 
the Soviet system, in cooperation 
with the great family of nations of 
the U.S.S.R.—this is not only the 
ambition and goal of the proleta- 
rians of the Baltic countries, but oi 
the nationwide movement of the 
Baltic toiling people, for whom 
these watchwords mean peace, real 
national independence and a life of 
happiness. 


The International Significance of J 
the Victory of Socialism in 
the Baltic 


The events in the Baltic are of 
world-wide import. The imperialists 
have lost one of their place d’armes 
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for war against the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, another breach has been 
made in the imperialist world sys- 
tem. The events in the Baltic 
clearly reveal to the whole world 
the enorrmous revolutionary power 
that is inherent in the masses of 
the working people. And, lastly, 
they reveal once again the 
strength of the Red Army, not only 
its purely military, but its political 
strength, which is fostered by the 
love entertained by the working 
people of all countries for the free- 
dom-bringing soldiers with the So- 
viet Red Star in their caps. 

Once again has the power of the 
Soviet Union been demonstrated to 
the international working class and 
the working people of all countries, 
a power that serves the cause of 
peace and freedom for the people. 
They can see now how rickety, 
weak and rotten are all “strong- 
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arm governments” when the work- 
ing class and the masses of the toil- 
ers raise their heads. And what has 
taken place in the Baltic countries 
should convince them that the ideas 
of socialism and of the Soviet sys- 
tem live not only in the hearts of 
the proletariat, but in the hearts of 
all sections of the toiling people, and 
that the proud banner and name 
of Stalin are the hope of all man- 
kind. 

These lessons will imbue the in- 
ternational proletariat with even 
greater class-consciousness, with 
even more confidence in the strength 
of its own class, whose mission it is 
to lead the nations out of oppression 
and despair to freedom and happi- 
ness, to a really new world. The 
working class will once again learn 
from the events in the Baltic that 
it is capable of following in these 
historic footsteps. 
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BY JOSEPH FIELDS 


T IS twenty-three years since the 

victorious socialist October Revo- 
lution wrested one-sixth of the 
world from the power of capitalism. 
It was the path charted by the 
giants of the proletarian revolution, 
Lenin and Stalin, which led the 
workers of the huge Russian empire 
to their historic victory. It was the 
revolutionary Party of the Bolshe- 
viks, forged by Lenin and Stalin, 
steeled and tested in innumerable 
class battles, that led the oppressed 
toilers of that land to break the 
chain of the imperialist world sys- 
tem and establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat on the vast territory 
of the U.S.S.R. In the fire of irre- 
concilable struggle against impe- 
rialist war the imperishable Soviet 
Socialist Union was born. 


The Struggle Against the 
Imperialist War 


Less than a generation has passed 
and once again the oppressed 
masses of the capitalist countries 
find themselves embroiled in a new 
bloody slaughter which is swallow- 
ing up nation after nation and 
threatens to engulf the world. The 
new imperialist conflict, like the 


first imperialist war, is a struggle 
now assuming even greater propor 
tions—for the forcible redivision ¢ 
the world. It has become, in tk 
fullest sense, a struggle for worl 
domination, involving whole cont 
nents and hemispheres as the ob 
jects of plunder and booty. 
American imperialism is prepa-§ 
ing to stake out a huge claim in th 
division of spoils of the second im- 
perialist war. It is relying on is 
gigantic wealth, powerful militay 
resources, and strategic world pos- 
tion to enter the war at the mot 
appropriate moment in order to dic- 
tate the peace terms to its enfeeblei 
imperialist rivals. Already com- 
mitted to the side of Great Britain, 
American finance capital has by m 
means relinquished the possibility 
of an eventual understanding with 
the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis in the 
final division of plunder, should the 
latter be victorious. While brandish- 
ing the two-edged sword of inter- 
vention and “appeasement” to the 
East and West, American imperial- 
ism is aggressively extending and 
consolidating its position to the 
South, ruthlessly forcing out it 
imperialist rivals from the Latin 
American countries. In all spheres 
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of its foreign policy, American 
finance capital is influenced by its 
relentless hostility toward the So- 
viet Union, the mighty anti-impe- 
rialist power, the only genuinely 
peaceful and neutral great nation. 
In the far-reaching conflict for 
world supremacy now raging among 
the big imperialist powers, their 
policy of conquest end subjugation 
of nations is only one side of the 
picture. They are combining their 
criminal war for loot abroad with 
the most savage offensive against 
the working class and the toiling 
masses at home. In every coun- 
try, it is the masses who are 
being made to bear the brunt of 
the war. All distinctions between 
the military fronts and the densely 
populated cities, teeming with mil- 
lions, are rapidly disappearing. 


Civilian populations are incessantly 
subjected to murderous bombings 


which are pulverizing into dust 
whole towns and villages, and levei- 
ling to the ground immense metro- 
politan areas. The mangled flesh of 
hundreds of thousands of vigorous 
young men who a month, a week, 
a day ago were sons, brothers, 
husbands, fathers of loving families, 
are mingled with the dust and carn- 
age of war. Smoke rises from a 
thousand places in the wounded 
earth. Cemeteries grow on every 
side. The nervous energetic prole- 
tarian hands which but late were 
firmly grasping the winch-handle, 
the tractor wheel, the steam throt- 
tle, the electric drill, the miner’s 
pick, the plow handle, are today 
gripping weapons of murder and 
destruction—in a war that is not 
their war. Armies of homeless 
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refugees sweep in waves across the 
face of the land, seeking safety and 
shelter, yearning for peace, bread, 
freedom. The whole burden of the 
horrible cost of the shambles, out 
of which a handful of billionaires 
are amassing huge profits, is being 
shouldered onto the backs of the 
impoverished masses. Wages are 
being driven down below the level 
required for bare subsistence. Hours 
of labor are being increased at the 
point of a muzzle. The plow rusts 
in the untilled field while wives, 
children, and dependents of the con- 
scripts are forced to go hungry. 
Unbearable taxes are being im- 
posed on articles of absolute neces- 
sity. In unspeakable agony, whole 
peoples are being driven before the 
war-scourge. 

But, above the din and clamor of 
the war, unlike twenty-three years 
ago, a clear strong voice is heard 
in every country—the voice of the 
heroic Communist Parties proclaim- 
ing the historic tasks which Lenin 
and Stalin proclaimed a generation 
ago. They summon the workers to 
lead the peoples out of the imperial- 
ist war which is spreading desola- 
tion and death across the face of the 
land. They call upon the working 
class to unite all sections of the toil- 
ing people in a common anti-impe- 
rialist front against the war in- 
cendiaries. They point out to the 
working class that only to the de- 
gree that it conducts its own prole- 
tarian policy, completely indepen- 
dent of the bourgeoisie and its 
Social-Democratic agents, can it 
really inspire confidence in the 
toiling people generally and win 
them over to decisive struggle 
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against those who are profiting from 
their misery. Above all, the Com- 
munist Parties indicate to the 
masses the path of final liberation 
from capitalist exploitation, reac- 
tion, and war, the path of Lenin 
and Stalin, the path to socialism. 
If bloodthirsty imperialism has 
sown the wind, it must prepare to 
reap the whirlwind, even more in- 
exorably than it did in 1917. For, 
today it is no longer a relatively 
small force of dauntless class-fight- 
ers who have rallied around the 
banner of Lenin and Stalin, but a 
new, powerful, genuinely proleta- 
rian and really revolutionary Inter- 
national. Millions of toilers in the 
capitalist and colonial countries, on 
the basis of their own experiences 
in the struggle against oppression, 
have found and are increasingly 


finding the path of Lenin and Stalin. 
The teachings of Marxism-Leninism 
have become the strong arsenal of 


all the vanguard parties in the 
great world Communist movement 
whose goal is socialism. Millions are 
mastering the scientific theory of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and 
are galvanizing its force into an 
irresistible historic movement that 
has far transcended the portent of 
the “specter which is haunting 
Europe.” The specter has already 
become the victorious Soviet giant, 
gaining hourly in stature, calm and 
confident amidst the turmoil of war, 
to whom the eyes of the oppressed 
and exploited of the whole world 
are turning as to a champion newly 
risen. 

Lenin’s irrefutable analysis of 
imperialism, in which he laid bare 
the nature of the imperialist world 
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system, the roots and the real causa 
of war, and in which he exposy 
the criminal aims of the imperialig 
war-makers, opened the eyes of the 
workers and armed them with the 
weapon of revolutionary theory in 
the struggle against their capitali¢ 
exploiters. They were able to se 
their bourgeoisie as a criminal clas; 
of robbers, equally guilty with aj 
other imperialists of plunging the 
nations into a bloody slaughter for 
their own enrichment and aggrané- 
izement—‘“‘a war between the slave- 
owners for a_ redivision of the 
slaves.” By exposing imperialism 
as the rule of monopoly capital, as 
decaying capitalism, Lenin deliy- 
ered a shattering blow, both to the 
reactionary bourgeoisie and to its 
ideological agents within the ranks 
of labor, who were seeking to palm 
off the war as a “just” war, asa 
“war for democracy,” as “a war to 
end war.” By calling upon the 
workers to convert the imperialist 
war into a struggle against their 
own bourgeoisie, into a struggle for 
peace and socialism, Lenin aided the 
proletarians of every country to find 
the only genuine path to final libera- 
tion. By pointing out that impe- 
rialism is the eve of proletarian § 
revolution, Lenin not only showed 
the workers the way out of the 
inferno of war, but he prepared 
them for the decisive struggle 
against capitalism. For the epoch 
of imperialism is the epoch of 
Gying capitalism fighting desper- 
ately to maintain itself in power 
against the rising class of vigorous- 
ly developing proletarians, the 
bringers and builders of socialism. 

The new imperialist war is strail- 
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ing to the breaking-point all impe- 
rialist and class contradictions. The 
fundamental contradictions between 
the world of socialism and the 
world of capitalism is driving all 
others to a head, and in this deep- 
going process, the mighty Soviet 
Union, by its powerful role for 
peace in world affairs, is bringing 
to bear tremendous weight on the 
side of the forces of progress, on 
the side of the forward march of 
history. The contradictions of capi- 
talism continue to operate and to 
develop even within the framework 
of the formal alliances among the 
big imperialist powers and their 
groupings. As the war progresses, 
it is also intensifying the basic an- 
tagonisms between the industrially- 
advanced capitalist powers and the 
enslaved peoples of their colonial 
possessions. But, above all, the war 
= is everywhere giving rise to decisive 
changes in the class and social re- 
wlations of bourgeois society. It is 
rapidly bringing the working class 
and its allies into direct conflict 
with the system of capitalist war, 
Sexploitation and brutal repression, 
with the system of capitalism. 


The Struggle Against Social- 
Democratism 


Even before the outbreak of the 
first imperialist World War, Lenin 
and Stalin were preparing the 
working class for the decisive strug- 
gle against capitalism by their re- 
lentless struggle for the consistent 
Marxist theory of the proletarian 
tevolution. For years, they had 
waged a fierce, stubborn, persistent 
battle against every attempt to “re- 
vise” revolutionary Marxism, to 
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“correct” the scientifically-formu- 
lated laws of the class struggle 
enunciated by Marx and Engels. 
During his whole lifetime, Lenin 
combated the treacherous opportu- 
nists of the Second International, 
unmasking them as “a political de- 
tachment of the bourgeoisie . 
transmitters of its influence, its 
agents in the labor movement,” 
striving to retard and_ disinte- 
grate its struggles, to divide 
and disorganize the working class 
and to isolate it from its allies, and 
to sow despair and defeatism in its 
ranks. After Lenin’s death, Stalin 
carried forward the uncompromis- 
ing struggle against every deviation 
from revolutionary Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, whether of the “Left” or of 
the Right variety, against every 
capitulation to the class enemy. 
Opportunism reappears in new 
forms at every stage and in every 
arena of the class struggle. It finds 
expression in all theoretical and 
practical questions of policy, tactics 
and organization affecting the class 
interests of the toilers, and, unless 
detected and effectively combated, 
will continue to harm the working 
class as long as its source and in- 
spiration, capitalism, exists. The 
danger to the proletariat of this 
corrupt agency of imperialism is 
attested by the fact that it has not 
only infected the broad progressive 
and democratic movements of the 
masses, but has frequently infil- 
trated into the vanguard parties of 
the working class, and has persisted 
even in conditions of the proletarian 
dictatorship in the Soviet Union. 
It is a hydra-headed monster, 
spawned by the bourgeoisie, to the 
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isolation and destruction of which 
Lenin and Stalin directed unceasing 
efforts. 

Social-Democratism today has de- 
generated from opportunism to 
counter-revolution. It now plays a 
far more “advanced” role for the 
bourgeoisie than it did in the dec- 
ades prior to the last imperialist 
war. Its servitude to the imperialist 
war-makers is now much more 
brazen and cynical. In the decades 
following its great betrayal of 1914, 
Social-Democratism has fully “ma- 
tured.” 


“The war of 1914-15,” wrote 
Lenin, “is a break in history of 
such magnitude that the attitude 
towards opportunism cannot remain 
as of old. . . . Pre-war opportunism 

. Was in an adolescent stage, as 


it were. With the war it grew; it 
can no longer be made ‘innocent’ 
or youthful.” 


No, the heroic French people, 
nursing the wounds of a barbarous 
war of betrayal and invasion, can 
prove with their skins that the 
hangman, Leon Blum, is not “inno- 
cent.” The chains of the Spanish 
masses are grim testimony of the 
fact that the leaders of the Second 
International, partners to the “non- 
intervention,” were not “innocent.” 
The Citrines, the Tanners, the San- 
dlers, the Hillmans and Greens, the 
Waldmans and Thomases can by no 
stretch of the imagination be termed 
“innocent” of the frightful crimes 
they have perpetrated and are con- 
tinuing to perpetrate against the 
peoples in the interests of the bour- 
geoisie. 

The wretched social-chauvinists 
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who at the outbreak of the last in. 
perialist war came forward with q 
host of “theoretical” arguments tp 
justify and exonerate their boy. 
geoisie of all responsibility for the 
war; who then, as now, conjured up 
all sorts of illusions to make the 
war palatable to the workers by 
characterizing it as a “democratic 
war,” a “war of national defense” 
—the same running dogs of impe 
rialism are today in the forefront 
of the pack which is baying for the 
blood of the Communists and al 
who take a stand against the war 
makers, instigating every vil 
provocation against the Soviet 
Union, working to involve entire 
nations in the maelstrom of the new 
slaughter. They have become the 
most rabid of warmongers—the 
vanguard of reaction! 


“Social-Democratism,” declared 
Dimitroff, “which began by revising 
Marxism and ended by completely 
repudiating it, which for decades 
has served as an instrument for de- 
moralizing and disorganizing the 
working class movement, has now 
become a weapon for the suppres- 
sion of the working class, a weapon 
of reaction, imperialist war, and 
counter-revolutionary attack on the 
Land of Socialism.” 


The degradation of Social-De- 
mocracy coincides with and paral- 
lels the development of capitalism 
in its final, moribund stage, impe- 
rialism. Opportunism developed 
the extent that the imperialist bour- 
geoisie, through its engendered 
labor aristocracy, relief increasing: 
ly upon reformist misleaders to te 
tard and behead the struggles 
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the masses against its regime of ex- 
ploitation, oppression and war. But 

iance of the bourgeoisie 
Social-Democratic agents 
yn the one hand the in- 
and weaknesses 


this very rel 


upon its 


rcuitres 


of capitalism, while, on the other, 


it revealed the rapidly developing 
forces and growing strength of the 
working class. 

“The era of dying capitalism,” 
declared Stalin, “is also the era of 
dying Social-Democratism in the 
labor movement.” There can be no 
victory over the first without an 
equally resolute and _ persistent 
struggle against the other. That is 
why, in the simultaneous rise and 
emergence of the glorious Commu- 
nist International of Lenin and 
Stalin with the decay and bank- 
ruptcy of the Second International, 
we can discern the most powerful 
and prophetic reflection of the fierce 
struggle between rising socialism 
and perishing capitalism—and the 
surest guarantee that socialism will 
be victorious! 

Social-Democracy is not only an 
“ideological pillar” of the bour- 
geoisie. It is also its last reserve, to 
which it is being compelled to re- 
sort ever more frequently in a des- 
perate endeavor to stem the rising 
tide of the people’s resistance to its 
criminal war. One after another, the 
treacherous leaders of the Social- 
Democratic parties are being ex- 
posed in the eyes of the masses as 
thoroughly corrupt agents of mo- 
nopoly capital. Increasingly, as the 
indignation of the masses brands 
them, they are being discarded by 
their masters. But it would be a 
fatal misjudgment to assume that 
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these treacherous elements can be 
liagu:datcd without an energetic and 
Any illusions 


’ of Social- 


protracted struggle 
regarding the “‘w« 
Democratism, especially ir the 
United States, can only serve to 
hamper the development of the peo- 
ple’s anti-imperialist, anti-war 
struggles, and to disarm the work- 
ers. “The gigantic power of the op- 
poriunists and chauvinists comes 
from their alliance with the bour- 
geoisie,” warned Lenin. 

“The capitalist press does not give 
away millions of dollars’ worth of 
favorable out 
of liberal Quixotism; they expect to 
receive value for value,” Earl 
Browder declared, in speaking of 
the Socialist Party. “We shall 
not underestimate the damage it can 
do to the cause of working class 
advancement and peace.” 

To combat successfully the dis- 
astrous influence of Social-Democ- 
ratism, to isolate it completely and 
destroy it, calls for constant prole- 
tarian vigilance and the ability to 
recognize and expose opportunist 
tendencies in whatever varying 
forms they appear in the ranks of 
labor. It calls, moreover, for bold, 
aggressive and open struggle—be- 
fore the workers and involving the 
workers—in order to uproot Social- 
Democratism from the working 
class movement. This is one of the 
chief lessons to be learned from the 
history of the Bolshevik Party, 
which achieved victory because it 
unswervingly following the path of 
Lenin and Stalin. 


newspaper attention 


The Party of a New Type 


In the tireless and stubborn strug- 
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gle against opportunism Lenin and 
Stalin forged the Party of a new 
type, the glorious Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, the Bolshevik 
Party, the model for the proletarian 
parties of all capitalist and colonial 
countries. The word “bolshevik” has 
come to be a word of the highest 
and most ardent praise among class- 
conscious workers, synonymous 
with everything which is heroic, in- 
corruptible, conscious and revolu- 
tionary in the working class. The 
word “bolshevization” has come to 
mean the process of raising to ever 
higher levels the ability of the 
vanguard parties to prepare, organ- 
ize and lead the proletariat in 
decisive battles against the bour- 
geoisie, to the victory of the social- 
ist transformation of society. The 
word “bolshevization” has come to 
denote the mastery of the art of 
combining the historic class theory 
and practice of the proletariat and 
the ability to test both, fearlessly 
and self-critically, in the fire of the 
class struggle. Uncomprising adher- 
ence to principle combined with the 
widest mass connections, unanimity 
of purpose and unity of action, iron 
proletarian discipline and the ut- 
most flexibility, maneuvering abil- 
ity and the faculty of rapidly find- 
ing one’s bearings even in the most 
complicated and difficult situations, 
these are the qualities which the 
exemplary Bolshevik Party has 
taught the advance guard of the 
working class to strive for. This is 
the Party of a new type, the high- 
est form of class organization, which 
Lenin and Stalin built. 

In rallying to the banner of the 
Bolshevik Party the boldest, most 
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self-sacrificing and conscious forces 
of the revolutionary proletarix, 
Lenin and Stalin also developed the 
man of a new type, “people of g 
special mold . . . made of special 
material.” No better description o 
this new type has been given than 
by Stalin himself, in explaining tp 
an assemblage of Soviet citizens 
what they must demand of a Bol- 
shevik deputy: 


“. .. the people must demand of 
their deputies that they remain 
equal to their tasks, that in their 
work they should not descend to 
the level of political philistines, that 
they remain at their posts as public: 
men of the type of Lenin, that they 
stand out as clear and definite 
public men as Lenin, that they be 
just as fearless in battle and as 
merciless towards the enemies of 
the people as was Lenin, that they 
be free of all panic, of all semblance 
of panic when things become com- 
plicated and when some danger 
appears on the horizon, that they be 
just as free of any semblance of 
panic as Lenin was free, that they 
be just as sagacious and deliberate 
in deciding difficult questions which 
require an all-around orientation 
and all-around considerations of all 
pros and cons, as was Lenin, that 
they be just as truthful and honest 
as was Lenin, that they love their 
people as Lenin loved them.” 


The bringing forward of this new 
type of man corresponds to the his- 
toric tasks presented the working 
class at the head of all progressive 
humanity in the epoch of decaying 
capitalism and of socialist revolu- 
tion. And it is in Lenin and Stalin 
that we find the highest embodi- 
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ment of this new type of man. 
Masters of the theory and practice 
of Marxism-Leninism, they were 
able to foresee events, forewarn the 
masses in time, and equip the pro- 
letarian vanguard with correct tac- 
tics and strategy for defeating the 
class enemy. Basing themselves 
upon the teachings of Marx and 
Engels, which they developed in a 
living manner to meet the needs of 
the level of the class struggle in the 
imperialist epoch, they were able to 
raise politics to the level of a 
science, and revolution to the level 
of an art. Unswerving revolution- 
aries, connected to the masses by 
they were able to 


teach them, to make them under- 
stand history and events in order 
consciously to direct and shape their 
course in the direction of progress, 
in the direction of socialism. They 


> combined the broad world outlook 
§ of the genuine internationalist with 


acai] 












the most scrupulous attention to 


= details; for, “from little things are 
) built the big things,” Stalin taught. 


Above all, Lenin and Stalin, with 
the eye of genius, were able to dis- 
cern the inherent greatness of the 
working class. More than any others, 
they were able to fathom the enor- 


» mous reservoirs of creative power 


latent in the proletariat, and to re- 
lease these dynamic forces from the 
shackles which had enchained them 
for centuries. They saw the prole- 
tariat as the advanced class of so- 
ciety, immortal and indestructible, 
ind thus were able to imbue it with 
mfidence in its own strength and 

its ability to vanquish the class 
smy. Deep and abiding faith in 
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the masses!—this was the bedrock 
upon which the invincible Bolshevik 
Party has been able to arouse, or- 
ganize and guide the masses to vic- 
tory, to the fulfilment of the historic 
tasks proclaimed by Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Today, the rulers of the capitalist 
countries are reserving their heavi- 
est blows for the Communists, for 
the people of the new type inspired 
by Lenin and Stalin. The bold stand 
of the Communist Parties—the 
spearhead of the people’s resistance 
to imperialism—has infuriated the 
bourgeoisie. In every country it has 
unleashed a savage campaign of 
terror, provocation and intimidation 
against the Communists, with the 
intention of isolating and crushing 
the only working class _ parties 
which, from the very beginning, 
raised high the banner of struggle 
against the imperialist war, and 
which are today conducting a cour- 
ageous and consistent defense of the 
interests of all sections of the toil- 
ing people. 

It fears the inspiring example of 
the Soviet Union, whose historic 
achievements are arousing the revo- 
lutionary spirit of the masses every- 
where, and it fears the Communists, 
those who comprehend the signifi- 
cance of the lessons of October, 
1917, who are fully basing them- 
selves on the great historical experi- 
ence which gave the Bolsheviks 
victory, and who are preparing in 
each country to lead the masses in 
the struggle for socialism, along the 
path of Lenin and Stalin. 





“The bourgeoisie is afraid of the 
Communists,” declared Dimitroff, 
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“for Communists at the head of the 
working class and the working class 
at the head of the people represent 
a force powerful enough to upset all 
its calculations.” 


The bourgeoisie fears the Com- 
munist Party because it is the Party 
of the working class, the Party 
whose interests coincide with the 
interests of the masses. It fears the 
Communist Party because it is the 
party of struggle which, in the fight 
for the immediate interests of the 
masses, is strengthening the work- 
ing class for the decisive struggle 
against capitalism; because it fol- 
lows the Leninist tactic of securing 
allies for the working class. It fears 
the Communists because they have 
learned from Lenin and Stalin the 
art of changing defeats into vic- 
tories, of converting every setback 
into a base for new advances, of 
evercoming all obstacles in order to 
find the path to further progress. 

As the war progresses, the bour- 
geoisie is resorting to increasingly 
ferocious measures to smash the 
Communist vanguard. The bourgeois 
press is instigating a veritable in- 
quisition of police terror, creating 
an atmosphere charged with hooli- 
ganism and lawlessness, descending 
to outright blackmail in order to 
frighten the workers away from the 
path being indicated by the Com- 
munist Party. But every blow of re- 
action only brings the Communists 
closer to the masses, strengthens 
their ties with the masses, and thus 
raises up an invincible counter- 
force in the face of the bourgeoisie. 
These indomitable class fighters are 
rapidly learning how to develop 
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new forms of struggle to meet every 
new situation. They are strengthen. 
ing the compactness of their ranks 
discarding all rotten, opportuniy 
and cowardly elements, achieving 
iron discipline, and adapting them. 
selves with the utmost flexibility tp 
new conditions as they arise. They 
are able to do this because they are 
of the growing army of men ani 
women of the new type, and ar 
rapidly acquiring the necessary 
Bolshevik stamina and fortitude “ty 
withstand the stress and stom 
which accompanies membership” in 
the Party of the new type. 


The First Outpost of the World 
Socialist Victory 


Surrounded by the flames of 2 & 


war which is heaping ever new 
calamities and misfortunes upon the 
peoples of the capitalist countries, 
the Soviet Union stands heroic and 
invincible, clear-visioned and con- 
posed, pointing the way of find 
liberation from the yoke of capital- 
ist hunger and war. Throughout the 
years, it has cleaved undeviatingly 
to the course charted by its mighty § 
helmsmen, Lenin and Stalin. 


“They are greedy, and they hate 
each other intensely. They will be 
at loggerheads yet,” predicted Lenin 
in the dark days of 1922, speaking} 
of the enemies which encircled the 
young Soviet Union. “We need be 
in no hurry. Ours is a sure road 
we are for peace and agreement, 
but we are against enslavement ani 
enslaving terms of agreement. We 
must keep a firm hand on the whet 
and steer our own course, and ni 
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yield to either flattery or intimida- 
tion.” 


That is the wise and far-seeing 
policy which has led the Soviet 
Union from victory to victory, to 
positions of impregnable strength 
and worldwide prestige. As never 
before, the international significance 
of the victory of socialism in the 
U.S.S.R. is leaving its impress upon 
the peoples and nations of the 
world. 

By withdrawing the first vast 
segment from the sphere of world 
imperialism, the victorious proleta- 
rian revolution established the first 
outpost of the world socialist vic- 
tory. It smashed the weakest link, 
but a vital link in the chain of the 
imperialist world system. By fully 
confirming Lenin’s thesis that “the 
victory of socialism is possible, first 
in a few or even one single capital- 
ist country,” it opened up great 
revolutionary perspectives before 
the proletarians of all capitalist 
countries. It established the prole- 
tariat as historically the grave- 
digger of capitalism—in the U.S.A. 
as in the U.S.S.R. 

Victorious socialism is giving tre- 
mendous impetus to the revolution- 
ary movements in the capitalist 
countries and to the struggles for 
national liberation of the oppressed 
masses in their colonial possessions. 
For in the Land of Socialism, the 
toiling people are able to see with 
their own eyes the fulfilment and 
confirmation of the theories of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 
Socialism is no longer a dream. It 
no longer represents merely the 
aspirations and hopes of millions of 
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oppressed. It is a living reality. It is 
no longer a promise but a guarantee 
of deliverance from the chains of 
capitalist exploitation. Its achieve- 
ments are enduring; for the victory 
of the proletarian revolution has 
been consolidated a thousandfold by 
the victories of socialist construc- 
tion. Its achievements are not static 
but dynamic; for in peacefully lib- 
erating twenty-three million people 
and vastly extending the borders of 
the Soviet power, it has opened up 
new perspectives and tremendously 
strengthened the positions of the 
international working class. The 
glorious Soviet Union is immortal 
and unconquerable, a source of im- 
measurable strength and inspiration 
to the workers of all countries, the 
greatest achievement of the inter- 
national proletariat. 

Therefore, Stalin declared at the 
bier of Lenin: 


“The greatness of Lenin lies, first 
of all, in the fact that he, by creat- 
ing the Republic of Soviets, showed 
by deeds to the oppressed masses 
of the whole world that hope for 
emancipation is not lost, that the 
rule of the landlords and capitalists 
will not last long, that the kingdom 
of labor can be created by the ef- 
forts of the toilers themselves, that 
the kingdom of labor must be 
created on earth and not in heaven. 
By that he inflamed the hearts of 
the workers and peasants of the 
whole world with the hope of 
liberation.” 


From the day of its inception, the 
imperialist powers began frantically 
to build a cordon around the Land 


of Socialism in a desperate en- 
deavor to conceal from the impov- 
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erished and oppressed masses in 
their own countries the truth about 
the tempestuous advances of the 
new socialist society. 

Fuming with rage, the bour- 
eoisie, its press and its whole re- 
tinue of hirelings were compelled 
to take note of the unprecedented 
growth in the political, economic 
and military might of the young 
commonwealth of nations under the 
guiding genius of Lenin and Stalin. 
They studied with fear and trem- 
bling the rising indices which 
charted the ever-increasing abun- 
dance and prosperity of the lib- 
erated Soviet peoples, whose fac- 
tories, mines and mills hummed 
with productivity. They saw new 
cities arise on every side. Fleets of 
barges loaded with bursting sacks 
of grain plied new-dug canals. Out 
of the roar of the foundry, the 
steam locomotive and the threshing- 
machine rose a new choral hymn 
of socialist industry in which the 
multi-millioned voices of a free 
people joined. Before the frightened 
eyes of the bourgeoisie unfolded a 
flowering of culture, in which a 
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huge nation, stupified by centurig 
of imprisonment in feudal darkness 
emerged into the light of socialisn 
The pent-up hunger of scores 
millions for the printed word, fy 
philosophy, the 


poetry, 
sciences, 
the restrictions of capitalism. 

That is why the oppressed ani 
impoverished masses of every cou. 
try, smarting under the lash of jn. 
perialist war and capitalist reaction 
are increasingly turning with hope 
and yearning towards the Sovie 
Union. That is why they are lear- 
ing to regard its victory as their 
own. That is why they are acquir- 
ing confidence in their own strength, 
in their own ability to follow the 
path of Lenin and Stalin. That is 
why they are being imbued with the 
spirit of proletarian international- 
ism. That is why they are turning 
in ever greater numbers to the 
Communists for leadership in the 
decisive struggle against their own 
exploiters. That is why they are 
learning that the path of Lenin and 
Stalin leads to victory. 


music, 








DYNAMIC CHANGES IN THE POPULATION 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


ORE than a year and a half has 
i¥E passed since the last census 
was taken in the Soviet Union, in 
January, 1939. It had been twelve 
years earlier, in the year 1926, that 
a previous census had been com- 
piled. Twelve years may not seem 
a very long span but these twelve 
years in the life of the Soviet Union 
cannot be measured with any rod 
supplied by previous history. There 
is no parallel for it in the history 
of mankind. The transformation of 
a backward agrarian country into a 
progressive industrial country and 
the final abolition of the exploita- 
tion of man by man are the accom- 
plishment of these years. Both pro- 
cesses are closely interconnected; 
one is inconceivable without the 
other. The abolition of the exploit- 
ing classes and the extirpation of 
the last economic roots of capital- 
ism, of small peasant economy, 
through the collectivization of agri- 
culture and the abolition of the 
kulaks as a class, represented the 
most difficult task which the pro- 
letarian revolution in Russia had to 
solve. It could accomplish this task 
only with the aid of a powerful, 
new socialist industry; and indus- 
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try on its part could not have de- 
veloped to this extent without those 
millions of new workers which the 
mechanization of agriculture had 
released. 

The process of the revolutionary 
transformation of the country finds 
clear expression in the social and 
economic shifis in its population, for 
the Soviet people are the vehicles 
of the socialist transformation, the 
builders of socialism; it is they who 
begin the construction of the com- 
munist social order. 

Figures are often tedious read- 
ing. Not so with Soviet census 
figures. They are actually startling 
and thrilling, just as startling and 
thrilling as the historical process 
which has been going on there for 
the past twenty-two years. 

Since 1926, the population of the 
Soviet Union has increased by 23,- 
500,000, or 15.9 ver cent, yielding a 
total in January, 1939, of 170,500,- 
000, while in the rest of Europe, 
which is still capitalist, the increase 
in population during the same 
period was only 8.7 per cent.* 

* Almost all figures relating to the census 
taken in January, 1939, have become quite obso- 
lete today because of the further rapid develop- 


ment of the national economy of the Soviet 
Union, 
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This is apart from the populations 
of the territories liberated in 1939- 
40 (Western Byelorussia, Western 
Ukraine, the new territory of the 
present Karelo-Finnish Soviet Re- 
public, Bessarabia, Northern Bu- 
kovina and the new Soviet Repub- 
lics of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia). At the time the census 
was taken they were not yet part 
of the Soviet Union. 

The reason for this great differ- 
ence in rate of growth of popula- 
tion is not only the higher birthrate 
in the Soviet Union but also its de- 
creased death rate, due to the social 
and sanitary measures of disease 
prevention taken by the Soviet 
public health service and to the 
rise in the general well being of 
the masses. 

The national income increased 
from 21,700,000,000 rubles in 1926 
to 105,000,000,000 rubles in 1938— 
that is, almost five times. In the 
period from 1926 to January, 1939, 
the value of the gross per capita 
industrial output increased almost 
sixfold. 

In the twelve-year period the 
Soviet Union was transformed from 
an agrarian country into an indus- 
trial country. During this interval 
the urban population § increased 
from 23,300,000 to 55,900,000. In 
1926 there were 709 cities and 125 
1939 there 
were 922 cities and 1,448 urban set- 
tlements. This whirlwind growth of 


urban settlements; in 


the urban population, particularly 
the the number of 
cities, can be understood only when 


increase in 
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contrasted with the fact that the 
population of the rural areas, 
spite of a natural increase 
18,200,000 people during the gig 
twelve years, actually decreased ty 
six million. From this it may be 
seen that a great portion of the ney 
city dwellers (about 24,000,000 
them) have migrated from th 
countryside. 

One may be tempted to draw; 
parallel between this phenomenn 
and the well-known flight from th: 
country to the city that we obsery 
in capitalist countries. But there j 
nothing in common between th 


flight of ruined peasants and super. 
fluous landless villagers from th 
wretchedness of the countryside t 
the city in the capitalist countris 
on the one hand, and the orderly & 


migration of rural labor from th 
Soviet villages to the _ industrid 
areas in the Soviet Union, on th 
other. The mechanization of agri- 
culture created a huge human reser- 
voir from which industry can draw 
the labor power it lacks. It is nota 
case of the labor power release 
in agriculture remaining unen- 
ployed for years or even month 
before it can be engaged in industry. 
On the contrary, even before th 
farming machines and tractors per- 
formed their miracles of multiplied 
agricultural productivity, the va 
rious branches of industry wert 
waiting to welcome the released 
labor power with open arms. 

The districts into which machine 
and tractor stations have been it- 
troduced are visited by representa 
tives of the various new industria 
enterprises to enlist, with the per 
mission of, and in agreement with 
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the collective farms, as many work- 
ers as the latter can spare. Thus 
many sons and daughters of col- 
lective farmers freely choose a new 
profession in the city where they 
enter a course of study at the ex- 
pense of the state. Some attend the 
higher educational institutions and, 
upon graduation, enter upon indus- 
trial professions in the city. In 
similar manner the young men in 
the Red Army who come from rural 
areas often settle in cities and other 
industrial centers when they finish 
their term of military service, which 
means for them an improvement 


in their general education and often 
the acquisition of some particular 
trade. These people are not driven 
into the cities by sheriffs’ execu- 
tions or by the fear of starvation; 
nor does unemployment greet them 


in the city as is usually the case 
with peasants who take refuge in 
urban areas in capitalist countries. 

What an increase in the produc- 
tivity of agricultural work was 
achieved by the use of tractors and 
combines! Just calculate what it 
means that in 1939, in consequence 
of the far-reaching mechanization 
of agricultural labor, 1,900,000 
people did work which, without the 
aid of the machine and _ tractor 
stations, it would have required 
more than 9,000,000 people to per- 
form. Seven million people could 
therefore be absorbed by industry. 

Expressed in other figures, the 
cultivation of one hectare* of land 
during the period of the predomi- 
nance of individual small-peasant 
farming, required an average of 


* A hectare = 2.471 acres.—Ed. 
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20.8 man-days, and the production 
of one centner * of grain, 3.2 man- 
days. In 1937, one hectare of sowing 
area required on the average 10.5 
man-days and one centner of grain 
one man-day. (It must here be re- 
membered that the process of in- 
creasing the productivity of farm 
labor continues year after year.) 
These figures also express the 
process of intensification that is 
going on in agriculture, when the 
increase in the labor productivity 
expressed per hectare is compared 
with the much greater increase in 
the labor productivity expressed 
per centner. 

Under capitalism such a tremen- 
dous increase in the productivity of 
agricultural labor is impossible. 
Just consider that despite the nu- 
merical decrease of the rural popu- 
lation by 6,000,000 people in the 
U.S.S.R., agricultural output in 
1938 showed an increase in com- 
parison with 1926 of 25 per cent 
(in value, in prices of 1926-27). 
Thus it is the mechanization of 
agriculture that supplies industry 
with new labor power. 

The economic and political trans- 
formation in agriculture becomes 
quite clear when we investigate the 
source of farm products which sup- 
plied non-peasant consumers in 
1926 and in 1939. 

In 1926, 630,000,000 poods** of 
grain were put on the market. Only 
37,800,000 poods came from col- 
lective and _ state farms, while 
the kulaks still accounted for 
126,000,000 poods and the mid- 


* A centner = 100 pounds.—Ed. 
** A pood = 36.113 Ibs. 
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dle and poor peasants for a 
total of 466,000,000 poods. In the 
year 1938-39, on the contrary, 
2,230,000,000 poods were marketed. 
State farms now accounted for 
245,000,000 poods, collective farms 
for 1,980,000,000, and the balance of 
5,000,000 pocds by individual farm- 
ers. Such is the numerical result 
of the greatest transformation 
in agriculture ever known to hu- 
manity. 

The process of shifting a .con- 
siderable portion of the population 
of the Soviet Union from the coun- 
try to the city is characterized by 
one other particular features which 
distinguished it radically from the 
migrations of the peasants in capi- 
talist countries. The influx from the 
countryside adds to the population 
not only of the old and new indus- 
trial centers of the central republics 
of the Soviet Union but also to the 
outlying republics. Even the Far 
East and the Far North are promi- 
nent recipients of this influx as they 
take an outstanding part in the 
development of new industrial cen- 
ters. This is by no means accidental. 
Just as the entire country is being 
industrialized while the rural dis- 
tricts are undergoing mechanization 
and are virtually completely col- 
lectivized, so the distribution of 
industry over the entire country— 
nowhere carried out in capitalist 
states—is an integral part of the 
great plan of building communist 
society. This conscious planning of 
the distribution of industry brings 
with it the abolition of the contrast 
between town and country, between 
central and outlying districts, and 
regulates the shifting of the popu- 
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lation according to Marxian prin. 
ciples. 


* * * 


The victory of socialism in ty 
Soviet Union finds expression 
the fundamental transformation y 
the social structure of the county. 
as seen from the following figures 

In 1939 there were in the Sovig 
Union (in per cent of total): 


Workers and officers em- 
ployees in town and coun- 
try 

Collective farmers and handi- 
craft workers organized in 
producers’ cooperatives 

Individual farmers and handi- 
craft workers not organized 
in producers’ cooperatives 

People not engaged in useful 
work 

People not belonging to any 
definite social group............ . On 


100.0 


Present-day Soviet society i 
therefore supported by the compat 
mass of the workers, employees ani 
collective farmers who represent : 
total of 97 per cent of the popul- 
tion. 

Not so long ago, about 1928, the 
structure of Soviet society was stil 
quite different from what it is today 
At that time 73 per cent of th 
population was still individual pea 
ant farmers or independent handi- 
craft workers; that is to say, the 
economic mode of life of 73 pe 
cent of the population still harbored 
the germs of capitalist growth ané 
of the exploitation of the labr 
power of others. Quite evidently the 
socialist system of society was 





sleigh 
no r 
there 
work 
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this “ 
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from being as developed as it is 
now. : 
Furthermore, within the main 
groups of present-day Soviet so- 
ciety, that is, within the group of 
those employed in industry and the 
group of those employed in agricul- 
ture—radical changes have occurred 
in the relative importance of par- 
ticular trades and in the kinds of 
trades practiced. While during the 
last decade the increase in the num- 
per of those employed in industry 
in general has reached unprece- 
dented proportions, this rate of in- 
crease was particularly high in cer- 
particularly in 
and machine 


tain specific trades, 


heavy industry 
building. 
In this respect the following table 


speaks for itself: 


Increase 

1926 1939 (times) 
(Jn Thousands) 
Metal workers generally 981. 4,331. 44 
Of which: 

Turners 63. 
Cutters 5. 
Other machine tool-makers 14. 
Electro-autogenous welders 
Tool and die-makers 11.3 
Stamp and press operators 8.9 


6.8 
13. 
16.2 
12.2 
6.2 

Certain trades disappeared en- 
tirely and others which were not 
yet comprehended in the 1926 census 
made their appearance. 

Thus in 1926 there were still in 
the mining industry 4,500 “sleigh- 
men” who hauled away the mined 
coal on sleighs. They drew these 
sleighs themselves. Today there are 
no more sleigh-men. At that time 
there was also a group of 3,000 
workers in the oil industry who 
poured oil with vessels. Naturally, 
this “trade” also has ceased to exist. 

On the other hand, as the result 
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of the mechanization of the build- 
ing industry, there are now 8,800 
excavator and 15,400 other me- 
chanical equipment operators which 
did not exist before. Building has 
become a regular large-scale indus- 
try in the Soviet Union. 

In agriculture there has been 
formed an army comprising millions 
of technically and agro-technically 
trained workers which were non- 
existent in the Soviet Union before 
the collectivization of agriculture 
and have no parallel in the rural 
professions of any capitalist coun- 
try. For they represent a category 
all by themselves, are unique in 
character, as are the socialist large- 
sized collective farms, and the 
common ownership of all means of 
agricultural production, as unique 
as is the tremendous mechanization 
of agriculture which has brought 
them forth. 

The following table brings out 
this significance: 


(In thousands) 
Managers of collective farms.. 200.5 
Tractor brigade leaders 97.6 
Field-work brigade leaders.... 549.6 
Cattle-raising brigade leaders 103.1 
Miscellaneous agricultural 
brigade leaders 
Group leaders 
Managers of village labora- 
tories, selection* and ver- 
nalization** specialists 
Tractor drivers 


89.3 
466.5 


2,457.8 


In 1926 the census recorded 4,200 
tractor drivers; by 1939 their num- 


* Breeders of high grade cattle and grains. 
** Artificial acceleration of sprouting of seed. 
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ber had multiplied one hundred and 
ninety-fold, increasing to a _ total 
of more than 800,000. 

We see then that a new people is 
inhabiting the Soviet countryside, a 
people becoming more and more 
thoroughly acquainted with scien- 
tific agriculture and cattle breeding, 
a people whose youth knows the 
tractor as well as their fathers knew 
the wooden plow. 

But this mechanization of agricul- 
ture and the training of this techni- 
cal personnel for agriculture would 
have been impossible if the socialist 
state had not taken all necessary 
measures to abolish illiteracy and 
raise the general educational stand- 
ard of the people. According to the 
figures of the last census, 81.2 per 
per cent of the population over the 
age of nine were able to read and 
write, as compared with 51.1 per 
cent in 1926 and 24 per cent in 1897. 
In the provinces the number of 
illiterates is even today greater than 
in the big industrial centers (in 
Moscow and Leningrad, for in- 
stance, approximately 94 per cent 
of the people are literate); but it 
must not be forgotten in this con- 
nection that at the time when the 
proletarian revolution was victori- 
ous in Russia illiteracy was great- 
est in the national republics. The 
rate at which illiteracy was abol- 
ished in these border districts was 
therefore even more rapid than that 
of the central districts. 


Percentage of Literacy 1926 1939 
Tajik Soviet Socialist 


BROPAURTICS  cccccseseccescscee 3.7 71.7 
Uae SiG. .csccccccccccess 10.6 67.8 
Turkmen S.S.R. ........... 12.5 67.2 


Kirghiz S.S.R. .........000 15.1 70.0 
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1926 1939 


pe BB ES eee 22.8 16.3 
Dakhestan Autono- 
SUE TT. icwcentsscnins 13.9 69.8 


Kabardino - Balkarian 
Autonomous S.S.R. .. 23.6 74.8 


Just as the abolition of illiteracy 
pursued the aim of raising the cul- 
tural level of the countryside to that 
of the city and to render 100 per 
cent of both sections of the popv- 
lation able to read and write, it is 
further aimed to eliminate the great 
disparity that existed in tsarist 
Russia between the average elemen- 
tary education of women and men 


Percentage of Literacy 
Among Women: 


1926 1939 
Tadjikistan ...... less than 1.0 65 
BOIL: scticiccnnensssbsines 6.5 616 
BIE cccisnisssnnitmsiatbnaniinaieets 7.4 63 
Turkmenistan ................ 7.7 60.6 


In 1939, almost 38,000,000 people 
were attending school in the Soviet 
Union, 31,000,000 of whom were 
children; 5,000,090 were taking eve- 
ning courses for adults or special 
courses of study. Thus 223 out of 
every thousand inhabitants of the 
Soviet Union were studying in 1939. 

As a result of this there are al- 
ready 13,200,000 people with a high 
school education, or 78 per thousand 
of the population. Of these, 11,800,- 
000 acquired their high school train- 
ing after the October Revolution, 
so that only a small portion of them 
belong to the old intelligentsia. It is 
a fact characteristic of the school 
system of the post-revolucionary 
period that almost half of the So- 
viet citizens with a high school edu- 
cation are women. 

At the beginning of 1939, 1,080,- 
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009 persons, that is, 6.4 per thou- classes, adding several hundred 
sand of the population of the Soviet thousand to the ranks of the Soviet 
Union, possessed a higher educa-_ professional people. The army of 
tion (university or equivalent). Soviet intellectuals has grown apace 


Since then the numerous univer- between 1926 and 1939, as is evi- 









and institutes cf the Soviet denced by the professions listed in 
nm have graduated two new the following table: 
] i939 
n thousands) 
Engineers, architects, designers (exclusive of factory i 
SE ND | casccnccitnensniniesnignnctntnscinnnsnninniaisinerinicten 32 295 
Middle technical personnel (technicians, foremen, fo: rs, 

SEE Ps CID tcscttntencenicsinvenciccnammnanninaseisanienins . 1% 336 
IIE sccssieisrninisicsninioniinnmsieaaon i8 90 
Other agro-technical personnel (surveyors, agricultural im- 

provement technicians, agro-technicians, zoo-technicians) 13 114 
Scientific workers (professors, university teachers, etc.)...... 14 93 
II iccusesusostcnciserenuisienilssiceseiabinsnealgichei ciabatta . 348 1,201 
Journalists, librarians, club managers, etc. .............ccccceeeeeeeees 59 495 
Members of artistic professions 5 174 
SERENE siuadsteaanchiininicdertiniasetaasictsttaladeidcnicisamaesibin 155 
Middle medical personnel (medical 

RINE CIIIIED cissicainininnssnnnsinidisuncciciareinbatiicckcoabiciiuieiaabaibesaseneiionbihadai 3 607 


i) 
~I 
for) 
wo 


Bookkeepers and other trained office workers 


Thus the population of the because the fundamental basis of 
U.S.S.R. is growing in number, pros-_ this growth in the Soviet Union is 
perity and cultural acquirements at the social transformation that has 
arate which elsewhere is impossible been going on there. 




















THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF SOCIALISM* 


BY G. KOSIACHENKO 


RTICLE 12 of the Stalinist Con- 
stitution declares: 


“In the U.S.S.R. work is a duty 
and a matter of honor for every 
able-bodied citizen, in accordance 
with the principle: ‘He who does not 
work, neither shall he eat.’ 

“The principle applied in the 
U.S.S.R. is that of socialism: ‘From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work.’ ” 


The activities of millions of people 
in the Land of Socialism are based 
upon this principle, which is the 
fundamental feature characterizing 
the first phase of communism and is 
the essential beginning of socialist 
society. 

Socialism constitutes a formation 
of communism at that stage of de- 
velopment when society has just 
emerged from the womb of capi- 
talism and still carries its 
“birthmarks.” At this stage of 
development of communism private 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion has been completely liquidated 
and exploiting classes completely 
abolished. The fundamental differ- 
ence between the working class and 
the peasantry has also been abol- 
ished: the two friendly classes find 


* Translated from Pravda, August 19, 1940. 





common ground in the socialist 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion—state property and cooperative 
coliective-farm property. There re- 
main only minor (not fundamental) 
differences between the classes in 
the U.S.S.R., which will gradually 
disappear as we advance further to- 
wards communism. There remain as 
yet the differences between the city 
and the village and between manual 
and mental labor, which can be 
completely eradicated only in the 
higher phase of communist society. 

There still remain vestiges of 
capitalism in the mental attitudes of 
people. Soviet citizens, by virtue of 
their economic position in society 
and by their place in production, 
are the carriers of socialist produc- 
tion relations. But the mind of a cer- 
tain part of the population is still 
clogged with old prejudices. Such 
people have not as yet freed them- 
selves of habits and _ inclinations 
which are characteristic of the old 
system, the system of exploitation of 
man by man. These are “birth- 
marks” of the old society which 
were not eradicated in the first 
phase of communism. 

The degree of development of the 
productive forces of socialist society 
is such that it is not yet in a position 
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fully to satisfy the needs of all of 
its members. Therefore, each mem- 
ber of society receives, not according 
to his needs, but in accordance with 
the work that he performs for so- 
ciety, in accordance with the quan- 
tity and quality of expended labor. 

On the other hand, work has not 
yet been generally accepted as a 
natural need. Not every member of 
society has as yet developed a habit 
of working honestly and conscien- 
tiously, as well as willingly. There 
is, therefore, still the need for strict- 
est state control over the measure 
of labor and the measure of con- 
sumption, control to assure that 
every able-bodied person partakes 
in the work and receives from so- 
ciety for his work only in accord- 
ance with the quantity and quality 
of his performance. 


. If we are not to fall into 
Utopianism, we cannot imagine that, 
having overthrown capitalism, peo- 
ple will at once learn to work for 
society without any standards of 
right; indeed, the abolition of capi- 
talism does not immediately produce 
the economic prerequisites for such 
a change.” (V. I. Lenin, State and 
Revolution, Chapter 5.) 


And in the capacity of the basic 
Standard of socialist right comes 
forth the principle—he who does not 
work shall not eat; for an equal 
quantity of work, an equal quantity 
of products. Lenin says that this 
principle remains “in the capacity of 
regulator (determining factor) in 
the distribution of products and 
allotment of labor among the mem- 
bers of society.” (Ibid.) 


Control over the measure of toil 
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and the measure of consumption ex- 
tends to all branches and spheres of 
economic life and lies at the basis 
of the activities of all members of 
socialist society. 

Explaining the essence of the 
basic principle of socialism and its 
necessity during the first phase of 
communism, Marx, with remarkable 
foresight, outlined the laws of dis- 
tribution of the socially produced 
goods in a socialist society, laws 
which serve as the basis of the sys- 
tem of distribution in the U.S.S.R. 

Out of the aggregate product, 
Marx, to begin with, sets aside a 
part which is used for the replace- 
ment of the depreciation of the 
means of production, and another 
part required for expansion of pro- 
duction as well as to build up a re- 
serve. In addition to this, society 
creates a fund of material resources 
to cover expenses of management, a 
fund to satisfy general needs 
(schools, hospitals, etc.), and also a 
fund for those unable to work. The 
remainder of the products is then 
distributed among the workers in 
accordance with the quality and 
quantity of their work. 

The magnitude of these funds and 
the concrete correlation between 
them is determined by the condi- 
tions of each given stage of develop- 
ment of socialist construction: by the 
volume of production reached, the 
accomplishments in the field of pro- 
ductivity of labor and also by the 
economic, political and other tasks 
facing the state. Thus, to fulfil the 
basic economic tasks of the U.S.S.R. 
it is necessary to increase the capital 
investment in the national economy, 
that is, to increase the fund of ac- 
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cumulation. The need for raising the 
defensive capacity of the country, in 
view of the aggravated international 
situation, demands additional mate- 
rial resources to strengthen the de- 
fense. 

The more the productivity of labor 
grows and the cost of production 
declines, the greater are the possi- 
bilities to increase both the fund of 
accumulation which goes for further 





expansion of production and the 


fund for the personal consumption 
of the toilers. 

In state enterprises, wages are the 
concrete form for the regulation of 
labor and the regulation of con- 
sumption. On collective farms ac- 
counting of labor and distribution is 
carried on on the basis of standard 
workdays. 

The individual wage of each 
worker must correspond to the 
quantity and quality of his work for 
society, must correspond to the 
qualification of the worker, his in- 
dividual productivity. A more quali- 
fied worker should receive more 
than one who is less qualified; a 
worker who produces a higher out- 
put than the average worker of the 
same category should receive higher 
pay; thus a Stakhanovite receives 
more than one who is not a Stakha- 
novite. Therefore, the most correct 
method for the determination of 
Wages in a socialist enterprise is 
that based on individual perform- 
ance, wages based on piece rates. 
Precisely, this method of determin- 
ing wages assures the most consis- 
tent and full realization of the so- 
cialist principle—equal obligation of 
each person to work according to 
his abilities and equal right of each 
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person to remuneration ac 
his work. 
Comrade Stalin has _ elaborated 


\ 


and further developed the theoreti- 





cal declarations of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin about the socialist principle 
of remuneration, 
establishing concrete forms for its 
realization in state and cooperative 
collective-farm property. 

The socialist principle—from each 
according to his abilities to each 
according to his work—regulates 
not only the distribution of individ- 
ual consumption goods; it regulates 
also the productive activity of every 


outlining and 


member of socialist society as weil 
as of socialist enterprises as a whole 

The performance of each state en- 
terprise is evaluated by counter- 
rosing its expenditures, in materials, 
wages, etc., against the results of 
production, that is, by comparing the 
output, in quantity and quality, with 
its costs. 

The enterprises are managed on 
the basis of cost-accouniing, and 
this method assures, on the one 
hand, that each enterprise will exer- 
cise economic initiative and will 
have a material interest in fulfilling 
its assigned plan of production, and, 
on the other hand, provides a means 
for checking the performance of the 
enterprises as well as financial re- 
sponsibility for the fulfilment of the 
quantitative and qualitative pro- 
visions of the plan. 

Planned cost of production deter- 
mines in monetary terms the amount 
of the investment of social labor and 
its distribution among the various 
branches and divisions of the na- 
tional economy. The quality of the 
work of a given establishment—the 
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sum total of the activities of its col- 
lective body of workers—is ex- 
pressed in the cost of production. 

Thus, the socialist principle, com- 
pining the social and personal inter- 
ests of the multi-millioned toiling 
masses, constitutes the greatest 
stimulus for our growth. A con- 
scientious, socialist attitude toward 
work is thus strengthened by the 
personal interest, the individual ma- 
terial stimulus of each toiler. 

The consistent application of the 
socialist principle, remuneration ac- 
cording to work, results in each 
interested 
in increasing the productivity of 
labor, in raising the standards of 
production. Under capitalism higher 
productivity of labor brings about 
more intensive exploitation of the 
workers and rising unemployment. 
Under conditions of socialism in- 
creased productivity of labor leads 
tc the growth of the social wealth 
and to the systematic rise of the 
standard of living of the toiling 
masses. 

The high earnings of the Stakha- 
novites are known to all. These 
earnings are the result of the high 
productivity of their work, of their 
exceeding the planned standards of 
production. 

In socialist society, eminence and 
material well being, honor and re- 
spect are enjoyed by those who dis- 
tinguish themselves by a highly con- 
scientious attitude toward work. 

The overwhelming mass of the 
toilers realizes that its material well 
being depends upon the flourishing 
of the socialist economy, upon the 
fulfilment and over-fulfilment of the 
state plans for the national economy. 


worker’s being directly 
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Therein lies the harmony between 
the personal and social interests in 
a socialist society. That is why any 
act against the state and any dam- 
age done to the national economy is 
a blow directed at the people’s in- 
terest and well being. 

* * 7 


The U.S.S.R. has made tremen- 
dous progress in the communist 
education of the people. With the 
abolition of the capitalist classes 
there took place in the Soviet Union 
a profound change in the attitude 
toward work on the part of the 
broad masses of workers and mem- 
bers of collective farms. This has 
found its highest expression in the 
Stakhanovite movement. 

The overwhelming mass of work- 
ers have an honest approach to 
socialist labor. There still remains, 
however, a certain part of toilers 
which persists in an improper ap- 
proach to labor on the basis of the 
“principle”: give to the socialist 
state as little as possible and grab 
for yourself as much as possible, 
come what may. Although such 
backward toilers constitute only a 
small percentage, they nevertheless 
do no small harm to the national 
economy. 

Floaters and truants disorganize 
production and bring about a high 
fluctuation of labor, thus interfering 
with the growth of the forces of 
aualified workers and their inten- 
sive training in the plants. Truants 
disturb the regular process of pro- 
duction and thus lower the produc- 
tivity of the rest of the workers. 
These people abuse the greatest 
achievement of socialism—the guar- 
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anteed right to work. They disre- 
gard the honorable _ obligations 
which are the share of each member 
of a socialist society. Their conduct 
undermines the basic, leading prin- 
ciple of our social life: to work 
honestly, to guard and strengthen 
socialist property, to perform hon- 
estly one’s social duty. Against these 
people is directed the decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., which prohibits the 
arbitrary quitting from enterprises 
and institutions, and which declares 
absence from work without justifi- 
able reasons as a penal offense. 

Lenin taught us that a socialist 
state is obliged to “safeguard the in- 
terests of the werking class from 
those small handfuls, groups, strata 
of workers who stubbornly cling to 
the traditions and habits of capital- 
ism and persist in regarding the 
Soviet state as of yore: give to it, as 
little work as possible and of in- 
ferior quality, and grab from ‘it’ as 
much money as possible.” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 213, Russian edition.) 

The decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
is directed against those who violate 
the basic principle of socialism, 
against those who evade their basic 
obligation as citizens of the socialist 
state, those who attempt to live at 
the expense of others. A socialist so- 
ciety does not tolerate exploitation, 
loafing and parasitism. Among the 
backward sections of the workers 
and members of collective farms 
there are still people who want to 
eat without working, who do not 
want to work honestly. 

In this category belong grafters, 
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loafers, truants ard floaters. To this 
category belong also those who re- 
ceive wages without earning them. 
The socialist society cannot tolerate 
in its midst spongers. It is obliged to 
employ all means at its command to 
compel all able-bodied people to 
work. He who does not work shall 
not eat! 

The decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the S.S.R. safe- 
guards the interests of the honest 
toilers, the interests of society and 
of the nation as a whole. The toilers 
have welcomed with great satisfac- 
tion the transition to the seven-day 
week [6 working days], the eight- 
hour day and the prohibition of 
erbitrary quitting on the part of 
workers in factories and institutions. 

The strained international situ- 
ation, pregnant with all kinds of 
surprises, made it imperative that 
the workday be increased. The 
standard of work is determined by 
the concrete conditions of socialist 
construction. Even now the Soviet 
Union has the shortest working day 
in the world. It should also be the 
most productive. The new law 
creates great possibilities for in- 
creasing the output, for increasing 
the productivity of labor and lower- 
ing of costs. This in turn will lead 
to the further growth of the eco- 
nomic and military might of the 
Land of Socialism and will contrib- 
ute to the speediest realization of the 
basic economic task of the U.S.S.R. 
—to overtake and surpass the fore- 
most capitalist countries in the level 
of per capita production. 


* * + 


The entrance of the U.S.S.R. into 
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the stage of completing the building 
of a classless socialist society, and 
the gradual transition from social- 
ism to communism, not only does 
not call for relaxing the application 
of the socialist principle—to each 
according to his work—but on the 
contrary makes it necessary even 
more persistently and consistently 
to root it deeper into life. 

After it surpasses the leading 
capitalist countries economically, the 
Soviet Union can expect to have an 
abundant supply of consumption 
goods, to be enabled to make the 
transition from the first phase of 
communism to its second phase. 
Then it will become possible to 
realize the principle of communism: 
“From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” 

The transition to the higher phase 
of communism is an extended and 
gradual process. In formulating the 
basic economic task of the U.S.S.R., 
Comrade Stalin indicated the con- 
crete path which has to be tra- 
versed in the direction of the higher 
phase of communism. The most im- 
portant prerequisite for the fulfil- 
ment of this magnificent task is the 
consistent enforcement of the social- 
ist principle, strictest control of its 
observance, relentless struggle 
against those who violate this 
fundamental principle of our social 
life. 

The transition to the communist 
principle requires, not relaxation of 
the socialist principle, but its incul- 
cation and strengthening in every 
respect. Only through the consistent 
enforcement of the socialist prin- 
ciple and its application to the very 
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end can the conditions be created 
for the transition to the communist 
principle. Such is the law of de- 
velopment. Thus, for example, direct 
labor accounting and direct exchange 
of goods in place of the monetary 
accounting and Soviet trade (which 
are connected with the socialist 
principle) can come about only as 
a result of the strengthening of the 
Soviet ruble in every way, the ex- 
pansion of Soviet trade in every re- 
spect and the strictest observance of 
financial discipline. Speaking of the 
agricultural commune of the future, 
Comrade Stalin showed that it can 
only come as ae result of the 
strengthening of the artel form of 
collective farms and an abundance 
of agricultural products. No form in 
nature or in society disappears be- 
fore all of its inherent possibilities 
are exhausted and the conditions 
created for the rise of a new, higher 
form. Such is the dialectics of life, 
the dialectics which Comrade Stalin 
has taught us. 

To abolish prematurely the social- 
ist principle, without having ex- 
hausted all of its inherent possibili- 
ties, would lead to the application of 
the principle of levelling, which con- 
flicts with socialism, and would 
check our progress. 

The transition to the communist 
principle is the ultimate result, and 
not the starting point, of the new 
phase of our development. There- 
fore, our task is not to relax, but to 
strengthen the socialist principle in 
every respect, to educate the entire 
people in the spirit of its strictest 
enforcement and its consistent ap- 
plication at every link of our eco- 
nomic and social life. 
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The decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and of the Soviet 
Government aimea at raising the so- 
cialist labor discipline; at strength- 
ening the socialist public property; 
at eliminating the deficiencies in the 
organization of work and system of 
wages, and in the organization of 
and distribution in collective 
farms; at reducing the inflated staffs 
in our institutions—these are the 
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links of a comprehensive system of 
struggle for the assertion of the 
socialist principle in all the phases 
of our activity. These are not de- 
cisions of an emergency nature. 
They represent the further develop- 
ment and concrete application of the 
basic principie of socialism and are 
directed toward the 
most consistent realization of 
principle, which is fixed in 
Stalinist Constitution. 
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THE PLIGHT OF AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


WHY FARMERS ARE POOR: The 
Agricultural Crisis in the United 
States. By Anna Rochester. Inter- 
national Publishers, New York, 


2.25. 


NTIL recently there has been 
little authoritative material in 
English which shows how the devel- 
opment of capitalism in agriculture 
is bankrupting the average pro- 
ducer. Now two books have been 
published which throw much light 
on this problem. Volume XII of 
Lenin’s Selected Works, entitled 
Theory of the Agrarian Question 
presents for the first time in Eng- 
lish some of his writings on agricul- 
ture. Particularly noteworthy is his 
study of the class divisions of the 
American farm population which is 
included in this volume under the 
title “New Data on the Laws of the 
Development of Capitalism in Agri- 
culture.” Now, in addition, we have 
Anna Rochester’s illuminating study 
Why Farmers Are Poor which pre- 
sents the American farm scene in 
the light of the most recent avail- 
able data. 
Following Lenin’s analysis, Why 
Farmers Are Poor shows how the 
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Gevelopment of capitalism in agri- 
culture parallels its development in 
industry. It reveals that there is the 
same tendency in both industry and 
agriculture to apply increasing capi- 
tal investment in production which 
in agriculture takes the form of fer- 
tilizer, machinery, hired labor, etc. 
There is the same tendency for the 
control of production to center in 
fewer and fewer hands. There is the 
same tendency for the average rate 
of profit to fall. There is also the 
same impoverishment of the mass 
of the working people in both in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

The author does a great service in 
presenting the picture of the Amer- 
ican farmer just as he is without 
the watering down of facts to which 
we are accustomed in government 
reports. She shows that American 
farmers are in large part virtually 
paupers. The very small and very 
poor farm families number today 
more than four million. These four 
million families, or twenty million 
people who live their uneventful 
lives on the poorer farms along the 
back country lanes outnumber the 
total population of America’s five 
largest cities, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Los An- 
geles. Though they amount to over 
50 per cent of our farm population, 
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they produce only 10 per cent of our 
commercially marketed crops. These 
Cestitute farmers have become 
American peasants. 

Why Farmers Are Poor concerns 
itself with analyzing the forces 
which have driven half our farmers 
cown to their present condition of 
poverty. The book shows how farm- 
ers have always been pinched be- 
tween monopoly proc -essors who 
hold down prices paid to farmers 
and the great eh sect hc which 
manufacture the farm implements 
and other commodities that farmers 
must buy. Low prices for the prod- 
ucts they sell, and high prices for 
the commodities they buy is the 
“scissors” which keeps farmers poor. 

The high degree of concentration 
of those processors that handle farm 
procucts is revealed in one of the 
thor’s many original tables in 
which she contrasts the number of 
processing comnanies handling each 
of five products with the number 
of farms producing those crops. 
Thus, thirteen milling companies 
and ten baking companies handle 
two-thirds of the output of 1,363,000 
farms. Three meat packers hendle 
nearly one-half the hogs and cattle 
from 550,000 farms. Six giant milk 
companies handle one-third of the 
milk produced by 893,000 dairy 
farms. Five tobacco companies han- 
dle 57 per cent of the tobacco grown 
by 420,000 tobacco raisers. Then 
even this high degree of monopoly 
concentration is integrated even 
further by the giant financial insti- 
tutions whose interlocking boards 
extend their control to these same 
milling, packing, dairy and tobacco 
companies. 

These are a few of the reasons 
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that farm income is far below that 
of the rest of the population. In 
1937 the per capita income for the 
farm population was $196, while the 
average non-farm per capita in- 
come was $655 for that year 
Twenty-five per cent of America’s 
farm families have an income of 
under $500 for the whole family 
Only 3 per cent of America’s non- 
farm families have so low an in- 
come. Slum living conditions are not 
confined to our cities; rural com- 
munities have their full share. 

At the end of the preliminary 
chapters on the effects of capitalism 
in agriculture the author notes the 
marked trend towards an increase 
in the number of very small farms 
which took place between 1930 and 
1935 and undoubtedly continued 
between 1935 and 1940. Her com- 
ment on this new development is 
worth quoting in full: 


“Now not only do small farmers 
cling to the land, but fewer of their 
sons and daughters are able to 
escape to industry or some form of 
city employment. An _ expanding 
population of very poor farmers and 
their families depend upon the 
land, with a diminishing share in 
the total farm output that enters 
into trade. In so far as they are ex- 
cluded from commercial agriculture 
they are victims of the capitalist 
process of development. Their pres- 
ence on the land does not mean that 
very small-scale commercial pro- 
duction survives in agriculture as 
an exception to the laws of capital- 
ist development. On the contrary, 
these very poor farmers are victims 
of capitalist development which has 
deprived them of livelihood on the 
land and has pushed them down 
into a semi-proletarian destitution.” 




















Ground Rent 


Following the author’s panoramic 
lay-out of the scene presented by 
rural America, there follows an im- 
portant chapter on “Rent and Land 
Ownership” which is one of the 
clearest expositions of Marx’s theory 
of rent that exists in the English 
language. 

It starts by pointing out that: 


« .. rent of one kind or another 
is one of the oldest forms under 
which some members of the human 
race have exploited others. It has 
always been a way of appropriating 
the product of other men’s labor.” 


True, economic rent on capitalist 
farms represents that increment of 
total surplus value produced on the 
farm over the average rate of profit 
for other types of investments. 
Since farming operations require a 
relatively small amount of capital 
investment in machinery and equip- 
ment and a relatively high expendi- 
ture of labor (that is, agricultural 
capital is of low organic composi- 
tion) the rate of profit on this farm 
capital was in the days of free com- 
petition much higher than in in- 
dustry. 

But private ownership of land 
sets up a barrier blocking the inter- 
play of agricultural and industrial 
profit and preventing the formation 
of an average rate of profit which 
results in drawing off this surplus 
profit from agriculture as rent. Eco- 
nomic rent includes, not only abso- 
lute rent which is the charge for the 
use of the land, since the amount of 
land is limited, but also differential 
rent or the additional charges for 
Pieces of land with special advan- 
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tages. Differential rent is charged 
for superior soil and advantageous 
location; also more rent is charged 
when an operator increases the 
productivity of a farm by applying 
more capital in one form or other. 

To illustrate how large a portion 
of the value produced on an average 
well-equipped farm is channeled off 
by the capitalist process, we cite two 
examples: 

A dairy farm with twenty milch 
cows might produce 40,480 quarts 
of milk per year if its cows equal 
the national average. This milk will 
sell in the city after transportation, 
pasteurizing, bottling and distribu- 
tion for around $4,452. The dairy 
farmer has been receiving about 
$1,518 of this amount. 

A half-section Kansas grain farm 
might raise twelve bushels of wheat 
per acre on three hundred acres. 
After transportation, milling, bak- 
ing, and distribution, the three 
thousand six hundred bushels of 
wheat are sold in the form of bread 
for $21,600. But the farmer has re- 
ceived only around $2,880 for it. 

In both instances, the enormous 
spread absorbed by the giant proc- 
essing companies is far out of pro- 
portion to the services rendered. 
Sustained profits of these food mo- 
nopolies contrasted with the con- 
tinued farm crisis is the natural re- 
sult of the capitalist process. 

Farmers actually determine 
whether to continue farming or sell 
out and move to the city by com- 
paring the returns from their farm- 
ing with probable returns from city 
employment. In the past when city 
jobs were available there was con- 
tinuous emigration from the farms. 
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But with the development of the 
general crisis, with the rapid in- 
crease of unemployment in the 
cities the attractions of moving to 
the city have faded. And as the 
escape from the farm has been thus 
closed, it has been possible to de- 
press more and more the farmer’s 
share of the value which he pro- 
duces. 


“The minimum to which the 
farmer can be pushed by deduction 
of rent (or its equivalent) is down 
to its bare subsistence.” 


The author concludes: 


“We have returned to a situation 
which makes it possible .. . for the 
feudal landlord to take as rent all 
surplus value produced (and real- 
ized) by the farm family and the 
small amount of wage labor em- 
ployed by the middle farmer.” 


The capitalist process has traveled 
the whole cycle and has driven 
farmers back to a condition not un- 
like feudal servitude. Gone is the 
title to their land, or at least it is 
so plastered with mortgages as to 
be capable of seizure at the whim 
of the mortgagor. Gone is any pros- 
pect of climbing up the ladder to 
independent farm ownership. Gone 
is the pioneer spirit of making a 
good living and transmitting an im- 
proved farm to one’s children. 

The chapter on how small farm- 
ers are crowded out of commercial 
production contains some of the 
richest material in the whole book, 
illustrating the plight of these 
twenty million people. The key to 
the situation is the increased pro- 
ductivity of our farms and the nar- 
rowing of the markets, which is a: 


“. . . characteristic of capitalism 
in its present stage of general crisis, 
. . . Capitalism—both on farms and 
in industry—is geared for abun- 
dance in production with a smaller 
working population.” 


Actually, half the present farm 
population could be eliminated and 
our cities would experience no 
noticeable lessening of the food 
supply. 

American farmers are poor, not 
because of being inefficient produc- 
ers, not because of speculation in 
land, but simply because of the 
capitalist process. American farm- 
ers are poor because the value of 
their products is absorbed by the 
monopolized industries which dom- 
inate the food industries. The book 
proves that there is no solution of 
the farm problem other than the 
overhauling of our economic system. 

Attention is given to the limited 
merits of those New Deal measures 
which were of benefit to some of 
the farmers. Large farmers bene- 
fited the most, medium-sized farm- 
ers were also helped, and the half of 
the farm population who do not 
produce much of a commercial crop 
scarcely received any benefits at all. 
But the failure of the A.A.A. to 
interfere with the profiteering of the 
monopolies meant that it could not 
be considered a serious attempt to 
grapple with the farm problem. 

The solution of those reactionaries 
who are opposed to even the milk- 
and-water measures of the A.A.A. 
reveal that Wall Street’s program 
for the American farmers boils 


down to a program of peasantry. 
They urge farming as a way of life 
rather than a business. The most 
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recent public espousal of this “so- 
lution” of the farm problem was 
made by a large Catholic gathering 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota. Here sev- 
eral of the bishops publicly urged 
that American farmers raise smaller 
crops and content themselves with 
a quiet “thrifty” home life where 
little is sold and little needs to be 
bought. People advocating this pro- 
gram admit that rural poverty is the 
natural lot of millions of farmers. 
They are admitting that under capi- 
talism small farmers cannot hope to 
attain an “American standard of 
living.” 

The reactionaries’ program of de- 
feat as well as the feeble measures 
of the A.A.A. amount to no solu- 
tion at all. The author points out 
that the millions of farm units must 
find a way to grapple with the tight- 
ly organized forces of finance capi- 
tal. She emphasizes that farmers 
need the assistance of the ranks of 
organized labor who too are suffer- 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STRUGGLE AGAINST RACISM 


RACE: SCIENCE AND POLITICS. 
By Ruth Benedict. Modern Age 
Books. 274 pages. $2.50. 


HE theory of “naturally” or “in- 
nately” superior and inferior 
races has always been advanced by 
ruling classes in a vain attempt to 
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ing from the same exploiters. The 
process now working itself out in 
America is the growing realization 
that the economic problems of farm- 
ers and city workers must be at- 
tacked as one joint problem. Real- 
ization of how the capitalist process 
condemns the mass of the American 
people to unnecessary poverty 
should spur these two sections of the 
population making up the over- 
whelming majority of the people 
into decisive action leading towards 
a socialist America. 

Why Farmers Are Poor will be a 
big factor in spreading an under- 
standing of the common plight of 
the farmer and the industrial work- 
er. It can scarcely be imagined that 
anyone who seriously wishes to 
acquaint himself with the effect of 
capitalist development in agricul- 
ture will fail to study carefully this 
scholarly book. 


JACKSON ELDRIDGE 


justify their oppression of the ma- 
jority of the people. Racism, like all 
other “theories” designed to per- 
petuate class rule, is today one of 
the chief ideological weapons of the 
bourgeoisie. Any scientific refuta- 
tion of racism, limited as its political 
outlook may be, therefore objective- 
ly tends to weaken the influence of 
bourgeois ideology. 

Race: Science and Politics is 
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among the better liberal-bourgeois 
refutations of the claims of the 
racists. The author evidences a wide 
and thorough knowledge of her 
subject matter and arrays an im- 
posing body of evidence to prove 
“the travesty of sober anthropo- 
logical material which racism 
offers.” Written for popular con- 
sumption, the volume retains, how- 
ever, too much of a technical and 
academic character to attain its 
objective fully. , 

This exposé of the absurd claims 
of racism merits wide circulation. 
Mrs. Benedict clearly shows the 
limited meaning of the term “race” 
(which she defines as a “classifica- 
tion based on traits which are 
hereditary”). She demonstrates, 
once again, that there is greater 
variety within each “race” than be- 
tween “races.” She marshals innu- 
merable facts proving that ability, 
talent, understanding, level of so- 
cial or intellectual development, 
have nothing at all to do with a 
person’s race. 

She analyzes the results of vari- 
ous “intelligence” tests and presents 
the evidence to justify the conclu- 
sion that there are no “racially” 
superior or inferior groups. These 
incontrovertible facts are of imme- 
diate value in combating the fantas- 
tic white chauvinist lies about the 
Negro people, victims of the most 
widespread expressions of racism 
in the United States. Quoting figures 
from Otto Klinberg’s Race Differ- 
ences, Mrs. Benedict points out: 


“The [intelligence] testers there- 
fore tabulated the whites of South- 
ern states as against the Negroes of 
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Northern states and the results were 
startling—arranged by median 
scores Southern whites fell below 
Northern Negroes. 





Whites 
IN. itsncistctionisiansied 41.25 
IND sisenitiustencmineneiiiotsl 41.50 
ST © sicicittninisindivans 41.55 

Negroes 
i... 45.02 
SNEED. ssnbadancachlodiinciitanneed 47.25 
SED Ccuicabestaieinigdiiadl 49.50 


“Such a breakdown of the results 
showed a fundamental fallacy in the 
original [racist] interpretation.” 
(p. 114.) 


Further: 


“The testers felt that there was 
reasonable doubt concerning con- 
clusions of inherent racial differ- 
ences, and they gave further tests. 
They tested Negro and white boys 
in Nashville, then in Chicago, and 
then in New York City. The Negro 
scores were farthest below the 
white in Nashville, somewhat below 
in Chicago, and equaled the white 
scores in New York City. They tried 
Los Angeles where Negroes are few 
in number and are educated in the 
same classrooms with whites, their 
average I1.Q. was 104.7 (as over 
against an average I.Q. for the 
Southern Negro of about 75) and 
this was slightly above that of the 
white children with whom they 
were compared. The results of the 
test varied with educational oppor- 
tunity.” (p. 115.) 


Still further: 


“Even Brigham, whose interpre- 
tation of the army tests in 1921 was 
that they showed social superiority 
of the Nordic over the Alpine and 
Mediterranean, has reversed his 
conclusion. In 1930 he wrote: ‘Com- 
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parative studies of various national 
and racial groups may not be made 
with existing tests. ... In particular 
one of the most pretentious of these 
comparative racial studies—the 
writer’s own—was without founda- 
tion” ” (p. 118.) 


Regardless of the relative merits 
or demerits of intelligence tests, 
these facts are of practical value 
because even on the basis of the ac- 
cumulated data of the tests they 
explode the claims of racial in- 
feriority or superiority. 


+ * » 


The author does not devote any 
special section to an analysis of 
anti-Semitism. In many places, 
however, she discusses various 
manifestations of anti-Semitism. 
Although she devotes only limited 
attention to this problem she throws 
light. on the character of anti- 
Semitism. 

Mrs. Benedict shows clearly that 
anti-Semitism is a tool of reaction, 
that it has no justification, and that 
the Jews are not a race. Thus, she 
points out: 


“He [Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, a nineteenth century ‘father’ 
of racism and anti-Semitism] ex- 
pounded anti-Semitism in the same 
manner. The Foundations stated all 
the racist pronouncements against 
the Jews, which in the past decade 
we have come to associate with the 
Third Reich. Chamberlain, however, 
did not distinguish Semites by 
physical traits or by genealogy; 
Jews, as he knew, cannot be ac- 
curately separated from the rest of 
the population in modern Europe 
by tabulated anthropomorphic 
measures. But they were enemies 
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because they had special ways of 
thinking and acting. ‘One can very 


soon become a Jew it needs 
only to have frequent intercourse 
with Jews, to read Jewish news- 
papers, etc.’ Chamberlain is there- 
fore the most frank of the pre-War 
racists. Carrying out their argu- 
ments to their necessary conclu- 
sions, he disavows race completely 
and boasts that it is irrelevent to 
the racist position.” (pp. 208-09.) 


Consequently, the author correct- 
ly points out: 


“The cure for anti-Semitism, 
therefore, logically lies, as in all 
minority conflicts, in the extension 
to all men of full citizenship rights 
and of full opportunity to make 
good in any field. There would have 
been no Dreyfus case if certain 
traitors had not felt that a framed 
Jew would be found guilty by the 
courts.” 

The author does not isolate the 
Jewish question from the problems 
confronting society as a whole. She 
see in anti-Semitism a problem, not 
only for the Jews, but for all demo- 
cratically-minded people. Nor does 
she blame the people for anti- 
Semitism. She indicates properly 
that, were the courts free—and this 
argument should be extended far 
beyond the courts to every capitalist 
institution—there would have been 
no Dreyfus case. 

Regrettably, the author does not 
deal sufficiently with present-day 
anti-Semitism. The rise of anti- 
Semitism in capitalist countries like 
England and the United States is 
hardly touched upon, an omission 
likely to create the impression that 
Nazi-Germany alone is anti-Semitic. 
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Today every capitalist country in 
the world is witnessing a sharp in- 
crease in anti-Semitic activity, but 
Race: Science and Politics does not 
take note of the significance of this 
phenomenon. 

This volume is not merely a com- 
pilation of facts about race to dispel 
the fog of arguments fostered by the 
imperialist camp. While facts are 
important, the author recognizes 
that mere refutation of arguments 
is not enough. Education alone will 
never eliminate racism so long as 
society does not provide for the 
actual needs of the people. The 
author points out sharply: 


“The fatal flaw in most argu- 
ments which would leave to the 
school the elimination of race con- 
flict is that they propose education 
instead of social engineering. Noth- 
ing but hypocrisy can come of such 
a program.” (p. 225.) 


The author correctly insists that 
the expansion of social and eco- 
nomic opportunities is fundamental 
to any struggle against racism. 


“Everything that is done in any 
nation to eliminate unemployment, 
to raise the standard of living, to 
ensure civil liberties, is a step in 
the elimination of race _ conflict. 


Whatever is done to fasten fear 
upon the people of a nation, to 
humiliate individuals, to abrogate 


civil liberties, to deny coveted op- 
portunities, breeds increased con- 
flict.” (pp. 245-46.) 


The author’s insistence on the 
preservation of civil liberties and 
the extension of full citizenship 


rights to all as the precondition for 
undermining racism is of particular 
rnportance in 


this period when 
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capitalism is doing away with even 
the limited rights of bourgeois 
democracy in order to safeguard the 
rule of finance capital. 

But precisely because Mrs. Bene. 
dict possesses such great factua] 
knowledge and _ because Race: 
Science and Politics is among the 
better examples of bourgeois an- 
thropology it is necessary to call 
attention to the limitations and jip- 
adequacies of bourgeois anthro- 
pology as revealed in this study. 
Without minimizing the author’ 
contribution, we must note that her 
class outlook imposes fetters on her 
science. With all her great know- 
edge she, like the majority of the 
bourgeois anthropologists, even the 
better ones, fails to realize the ful 
meaning and implications of the 
facts and historical data which she 
so painstakingly and faithfully 
compiles. 


Origins of Racism 


In Chapter Seven, “A Natural 
History of Racism,” Mrs. Benedict 
reveals both her strength and her 
weaknesses. She correctly asserts: 


“Racism was first formulated in 
conflicts between classes. It was di- 
rected by the aristocrats against the 
populace.” (p. 174.) 


Elsewhere she says: 


“Gobineau’s Essay is still the 
classic document of racism, and its 
argument is so universally read 
today as nationalistic propaganda 
that its place in history is misunder- 
stood. Gobineau was neither pro- 
French nor pro-German—in spite of 
the volumes his followers have 
written claiming the one or the 
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pro-aristocracy.” 


Count de Gobineau wrote 
not as a modern nationalist, but 
ke Boulainvilliers, as a con- 


ag 
servative aristocrat. He was angered 
and disturbed by conditions which 


had just led up to the Revolution 
] h I self in that year 






OL 
t ne of the rs of a Revue 
to werk for the establishment of a 
republic led by aristocrats. ... (p. 
17% 


“He was caught up in a world in 
the unwashed mob _ [sic.] 
were in despair and were demand- 
ing some means to live. It could 
not be denied them on the basis of 
Rousseau’s Social Contract or even 
Hobbes’s idea of the state; it could 
be denied them, however, on the 
basis of congenital inferiority, that 
is, on the basis of race.” (p. 179.) 





Here we find a correct recognition 
of the fact that racism from its very 
inception, in the writings of Gobi- 
neau and his colleagues, was a tool 
of the decaying feudal aristocracy, 
used against the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution. 

It was no accident that racism 
emerged. It had its roots deep in the 
class conflicts leading to and follow- 
ing the bourgeois revolution. 


The Material Base of Bourgeois 
Equality 


For any thorough understanding 
of racism it is imperative to com- 
prehend fully the historical epoch 
which gave birth to the racists. 
That epoch is described by Engels 
with profound penetration, in his 
Anti-Diihring: 
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“Trade on a large scale, that is to 
say, international and, even more, 
world trade, requires free owners 
of commodities who are unrestricted 
in their movements and have equal 
rights as traders io exchange their 

on the basis of laws 
that are equal for them all, at least 
in each separate pl 


ion from h: 


commoditics 


ace. The transi- 
u ndicraft to manufacture 
presupposes the existence of a num- 
ber of free workers—free on the one 
hand from the fetters of the guild 
and on the other from the means 
whereby they could themselves 
utilize their labor power: workers 
who can contract with their em- 
ployers for the hire of their labor 
power, and as parties to the con- 
tract have rights equal with his. ... 
But where economic relations re- 
quired freedom and equality of 
rights, the [feudal] political system 
opposed them at every step with 
guild restrictions and special privi- 
leges. Nowhere was the path 
open and the chances equal for all 
the bourgeois competitors—and yet 
this was the first and ever more 
pressing need. 

“The demand for liberation from 
the feudal fetters and the establish- 
ment of equality of righis by the 
abolition of feudal inequalities was 
bound soon to assume wider dimen- 
sions from the moment when the 
economic advance of society first 
placed it on the order of the day.” 
(Frederick Engels, Anti-Diinring, 
pp. 118-19.) 






ft 


Since legal equality was the ma- 
jor need of the bourgeoisie, the 
bourgecis revolution raised the 


slogan of equal rights, and the ide- 
ologists of the young, progressive 
bourgeoisie developed the theory of 
the equal rights of man, embodied 
so clearly, 


for example, in the 
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American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

It is no wonder, then, that the 
feudal aristocracy, in defense of its 
own economic interests and in an 
attempt to preserve political power, 
advanced a theory to justify in- 
equality of man under feudalism. 
Thus racism originated as a coun- 
ter-revolutionary instrument. It was 
one of the answers of the decadent, 
medieval strata of society to the 
struggles of the rising bourgeoisie. 

On the one hand, the feudal 
forces advanced racism to counter- 
act the equalitarianism of the ide- 
ologues of the rising bourgeoisie. 
At the same time, these forces also 
preached their own peculiar brand 
of “anti-capitalism” to plant a 
wedge between the bourgeoisie and 
the working class. The young bour- 
geoisie, on the other hand, devel- 
oped nationalism which: originated 
as an instrument for the unification 
of the people around the banner of 
the young progressive bourgeoisie. 
At a later date the bourgeoisie 
turned nationalism to chauvinism. 

But even in its young and pro- 
gressive stage the bourgeoisie as a 
class was beset with contradictions, 


vacillations and weaknesses. While 
championing formal equality, it 
wanted extra-privileges for itself. 


While bourgeois nationalism sought 
to unify the people, it was a special 
type of unity that it sought— 


“unity” under the hegemony of the 
bourgeoisie. Mrs. Benedict’s weak- 
nesses, to a very great extent, stem 
from her inability to perceive the 
role of the bourgeoisie correctly. 
Engels states the contradiction in- 
herent in the bourgeois demand for 
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equality very sharply in his Anti- 
Diihring: 


“From the moment when the 
bourgeois demand for the abolition 
of class privileges was put forward, 
alongside of its appeared the prole- 
tarian demand for the abolition of 
classes themselves. . . . The prole- 
tarians took the bourgeoisie at their 
word: equality must not be merely 
apparent, must not apply merely to 
the sphere of the state, but must 
also be real, must be extended to 
the social and economic sphere.” 
(Ibid., p. 120.) 


While Mrs. Benedict recognizes 
the fact that racism is a class 
weapon, she fails to recognize fully 
the character of the classes ad- 
vancing racism. She likewise fails 
to realize that the bourgeoisie, while 
itself a victim of racism in its in- 
fancy, took up the racist arguments 
itself, at a later date, in order to 
divide and weaken the rising work- 
ing class. Thus, at a later date, the 
bourgeoisie at one and the same 
time preached nationalism, to unite 
the people under the mailed fist of 
capital, and racism, to divert the 
attention of the oppressed from 
their real enemy and to divide the 
working class. 

Limited by the outlook of her 
class, the author fails to recognize 
a very significant fact for any an- 
thropologist, particularly an Ameri- 
can anthropologist. Even the most 
advanced documents of the bour- 
geoisie, in its most progressive stage, 
fell short of demanding genuine 
equality. Engels pointed this out in 
no uncertain terms: 


“And it is significant of the 
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specifically bourgeois character of 
these human rights that the Ameri- 
can Constitution, the first to recog- 
nize the rights of man, in the same 
preath confirmed the slavery of the 
colored races in America: class 
privileges were proscribed, race 
privileges sanctified.” (Ibid., p. 120.) 


Traces of mechanistic materialism 
also blur Mrs. Benedict’s vision. 
She sees man too much as a mere 
victim of social and _ historical 
forces: clay molded by conditioning. 
She fails to see how man, in turn, 
changes society and creates new so- 
cial and historical conditions. It is 
petty-bourgeois philistinism, a com- 
ponent part of her class outlook, 
which often-times make the sober 
anthropologist sound like a petty- 
bourgeois moralist. 

Thus, for example, after scientifi- 
cally demonstrating that there are 
no pure races, and that the history 
of man is a history of racial inter- 
mixture, she concludes: 


“It [intermarriage] can obviously 
be made a social evil, and, where 
it is so, sensible people will avoid 
contributing to it and grieve if their 
children make such alliances. We 
must live in the world as it is.” 
(Emphasis mine—J.A.) 





Although critical of the specific 
inequalities and discrimination to 
which the Negro of America is sub- 
jected, she still reveals a refusal to 
accept the Negro fully and com- 
pletely as an equal. 

Her condemnation of the “slave- 
owner attitudes” in the South is 
well and good. But how can she say: 


“Granted that great numbers of 
Negroes are not ready for full citi- 
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zenship, the social conditions which 
perpetuate their poverty and ignor- 
ance must be remedied before any- 
one can judge what kind of citizens 
they might be in other more favor- 
able circumstances.” 


What kind of talk is that? Who is 
to decide whether the Negro nation 
is ready, or not ready, for full citi- 
zenship? Is that not an acceptance, 
subtle as it may be, of some pre- 
destined superior group which is to 
determine whether or not the Negro 
has a right to citizenship? Such 
questions vitiate the scientific ma- 
terial. 

Thus, in the very fight against 
racism the bourgeois in the author 
compromises with the most vicious 
manifestations of racism. 

Mrs. Benedict enters the world of 
political reality in her pursuit of 
the causes of racism and offers a 
program for the alleviation—at least 
—of racist practice. 

Consequently she seeks examples 
of countries where racism has been 
minimized or abolished. She cites 
the example of Brazil, as a country 
in which the Negro is relatively 
well treated. But astonishingly 
enough, for one interested in a solu- 
tion to the hideous problem of 
racism, the author fails to draw 
upon the rich and world-significant 
experiences of the Soviet Union 
which afford the anthropologist the 
only scientific solution to the prob- 
lems of racism. 

In the Soviet Union racism has 
for the first time in the history of 
man been eradicated. The Soviet 
Union has completely abolished all 
legal, juridical, economic, social and 
political expressions of racism. More- 
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over, it has taken specific steps to 
offset and do away with the effects 
of past discrimination and oppres- 
sion of minorities. But, above all, 
the very social order, the building of 
socialism, has meant the removal of 
the very roots of racism. 

Precisely because capitalism has 
been abolished and because the So- 
viet Union advancing toward a 
classless society, the basis of racism, 
an instrument of oppression, 
has been uprooted. 

But the author of this study closes 
her eyes to the significant experi- 
ences of the Land of Socialism be- 
cause of her own class bias. The 
reasons for this are indirectly ex- 
plained by Mrs. Benedict herself. . .. 
On page 231 we read: 


class 


“Social change is inevitable, and 
it is always fought by those whose 
ties are to the old order.” 


Although the author recognizes 
that social change is inevitable, her 
class position still binds her to the 
old order, and she can couple, in 
her one indirect reference to the 
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Soviet Union, “modern nations witht 
Ogpus and Gestapos.” 

The anthropologist certainly 
knows that the difference betweeq 
the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany 

or, for that matter, any capitaligt 
difference be. 
is not of] 
that the 
one-time 


country—is like the 
tween day and night. It 
mere interest 

prison of nations, the 
classical land of pogroms, has bee 
transformed into the one society i 
the world in which the least exprege 
sion of racism is a crime. The seriougl 
shortcomings of Race: Science anf 
Folitics, as indicaied, limit the use 
fulness of this work. Neverthele 


oassing 


its scholarly refutation of racisma 
its rich factual data give the 
an important place among the 


erary weapons in the struggle again 
racism in the United States. Amer 
ican imperialism’s preparations fay 
war are directly responsible for § 
war hysteria and intense expressions} 
of racism in America. Ruth Bene 
dict’s volume can be utilized # 
combat this hysteria. 

JOHN ARNOLD 
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